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DE LAUDE NOV AE MILITIAE 
By Austin Hopkinson 


And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon: and the dragon fought with his angels, and prevailed not. 
WHETHER wat shall be the destroyer of civilisation or the 
begetter of a fairer and a nobler race of men. must ever, it 
would appear, depend upon the manner wherein it is waged. 
If victory be attainable only by the increase of conscripts, 
guns, and shells, then indeed it is a matter for doubt whether 
the victors will be those whose success can further the ascent 
of man to the gods, or those whose triumph can but bring 
him one step nearer to the beasts. For values which touch 
numbers only are not real values, and war waged, as it has 
been of late, by nations judging military strength by no gauge 
save that of magnitudes may well be fought out to the end, 
yet decide nothing of moment. Whereto our World War 
bears witness. Directed by politicians deprived of under- 
standing, it quickly degenerated from a moral to a purely 
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material operation, so that no man now can say whether we 
ot our enemy deserved to win. 

Again, if the issue of war is to be decided by the depth 
of wickedness whereto the one or other combatant can sink, 
if victory must of necessity crown him who can devise the 
more subtile engines of torture for women and their babes, 
then war, no less surely than the incarnate state and far more 
swiftly, will send man reeling back to the jungle whence he 
came. Such war is no less futile than horrible. For it is 
to be observed that the cause of our gaining no peace after 
the late war is in large measure our failing to subdue our enemy 
in the field and our reducing him to subjection by the blockade, 
so that he deems himself unconquered still. Indeed, no 
nation will admit defeat if the spirit of its armed manhood be 
unbroken. Whence arise new wars. 

These matters must needs occupy the minds of our rulers 
at this present time, when war and the making ready for war 
seem to exclude all other serious purposes from end to end 
of the earth and when war, as our generation knows it, is 
become a thing of unutterable horror and futility. It were 
well, therefore, that we should consider whether war may 
not be waged in a manner such that it shall become the 
noblest task whereto a man may set his hand. For my part 
I have an inclination to think that this may in truth be brought 
about, and that the warfare of the air may be the salvation 
rather than, as has heretofore been held, the inevitable doom 
of all mankind. This warfare would appear to be of a nature 
such that, unlike the land and sea combats of to-day, it can 
give victory to a nation which, though’ few in numbers, 
breeds men'strong in mind and great of soul. 

No other justification of war is possible. If it be not the 
supreme testing of the moral and spiritual qualities of the 
combatants, if it remain no mote than a matter of cannons 
and cannon fodder, if, in short, man allow himself to become 
in war the slave of the machine as he has done in peace, then 
indeed it were better to curse God and die than live to witness 
the beginnings of the return of man to the beasts which 
petish. For, let there be no doubt on this matter, the 
human race has come to the patting of the ways. The desire 
for material security has served its purpose and, being the 
motive power of biological evolution through the ages, has 
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at length engendered man, conscious of himself yet doomed 
to perish with the physical universe unless he can bring 
himself to put aside things which ate seen and temporal and 
prepare for that new stage of evolution wherein the motive 
power shall be the desire for things which are unseen and 
eternal. Man has adapted himself so skilfully to his sur- 
roundings that he may hope in due time to gain complete 
material security, and then most surely die with a universe 
whereof the inevitable end is death. 

Most peoples are still drunken with the idea that material 
security is the supreme good and have shown themselves 
ready to submit to any degradation of the individual if thereby 
to-morrow’s dinner may be more fully assured to him. Even 
among our own countrymen still linger relics of an atavism 
which cries aloud for ‘safety first,’ forgetful that safety is 
but another word for death, involving, as. I have already 
premised, complete identification of man with a physical 
universe which, whatever else it be, is certainly mortal, so 
that he gains the whole world only to destroy his own soul 
and loses his life by saving it. The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head: which is to say that material security 
is man’s link with the doomed animal creation, and insecurity 
his path to life eternal. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as safety is death and danger is life, 
it would appear that one or other among the nations taking 
its stand must resist even by force of arms the well-nigh 
universal turn toward reversion by the path of material 
security. That we are especially called to that great work 
is manifest. As a nation we have all, and more than all, 
that we desire. Thus beyond every other race have we the 
power, an we possess the will, to bring mankind to the 
contemplation of that life which is life indeed. Let upstart 
peoples of yesterday boast their numbers and their wealth. 
We have grown old in nationhood, and have no call to assert 
our importance claiming the envy or the admiration of 
others. Youth, with the desires and ambitions befitting 
that estate, is gone, and it is for us to seek that wisdom 
which becomes our ripened age. But let it be observed that, 
in the world of to-day, the art of mass-suggestion is brought 
to a perfection so high that those who by force have made 
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themselves rulers can so control the nurture of their subjects 
as to render them unable to think otherwise than as their 
ovetlords command. Wherefore it would appear that our 
new world can be built only by a nation holding in the one 
hand the trowel of true wisdom and in the other hand the 
blade bestowed by one who came not to bring peace but a 
sword. We must, then, be prepared to fight, that those who 
come after us may not be perverted to the coward creed 
which threatens man with reversion at the very crisis of his 
history when a new and higher stage of evolution begins to 
open out before him. 

For my part I hold that the matter first to be put to the 
gage of battle is whether gods or fiends shall rule the air. 
Heretofore it has been the opinion of all that the warfare of 
the air must needs be a war of devils, wherein either com- 
batant strives to outdo the cruel wickedness of the other, 
to cast more hideous forms of death upon the defenceless, 
and by the more subtile ingenuity of his tortures the more 
surely to achieve his evil intent. We have been told, and 
truly told, that our enemy will fill the air above our crowded 
cities with winged squadrons raining death upon us, so that 
innocent children by thousands may suddenly be rent to 
bloody fragments or slowly burnt to death in agony before 
their mothers’ eyes. We have been told, but falsely as I 
believe, that we have no means of averting this hell of anguish 
and destruction save by inventing more exquisite torments 
for the unarmed population of our enemy and by training 
the very flower of our youth to lay aside every restraint of 
honour, decency and chivalry, that they may thus make of 
themselves devils even fouler than their foes. 

In such warfare we should manifestly be at grave dis- 
advantage, since our great centres of population lie near to 
the sea, while those peoples who may become our enemies 
are guarded by long tracts of land affording scope for obser- 
vation of our invading aircraft and for their interception. 
But our chief disadvantage, may Heaven be thanked, lies in 
the unutterable disgust wherewith the youth of our nation 
regards that cruel cowardice which war so vile demands. 
Happenings of late in Africa have shown that there are still 
Europeans who take delight in torturing the defenceless and 
can boast themselves heroes in that they dare to strew poison 
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from a safe height—as, indeed, is to be expected of Latins. 
Yet Teutons also have shown, and that not many years ago, 
that even a great martial race is not always averse from 
making war on the defenceless. In such a conflict we must 
needs fail, if by being less barbarous than our enemy we deserve 
success, 

Let us, then, first free our minds from the opinion that 
war henceforward cannot be other than the attempt so to 
terrorise helpless peoples, by horror on horror piled, that 
they sue for peace. Our traditional maxim holds good for 
air warfare in like measure as it does for war on land or sea. 
To destroy the armed force of our enemy must still be our 
sole aim, and naught else must be permitted to turn us to the 
one side or the other and to waste our energies. Now, as in 
the past, our tactics must be devoted without respite to 
searching out the armed foe and destroying him, so that we 
win out peace, not through the agonies of murdered babes, 
but by breaking the spirit of their tormentors. Wherefore, 
when war comes upon us, let our youth 


with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night 


to seek the devils of the air 


Hovering on wing under the cope of hell 
*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires, 
and hurl them 
headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 
With this vision before their unseeing eyes men forsooth 
can bring themselves to say that war can have no glory and 
no loveliness, that the material must ever rule the spiritual, 
and that man henceforth must live by bread alone. They do 
not understand that, for our nation at the least, the long 
night of the nineteenth century reaches its end, and a new 
generation demands some aim in life other than to 
. » » go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 
For dwellers on earth night still invests the sea and wished 
morn delays. But we who mount up on wings as eagles 


already see our pinions glow, touched by the rosy fingers of 
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a dawn fair beyond man’s imagining. It may be that the 
clouds beneath will burst in thunder ere the morning come, 
and that the secret of life and love, which seems at times 
about to be revealed to him who scales the skies alone, will 
only be made manifest in war. Above the clouds we learn 
in part to feel the utter loneliness of him who seeks, for love 
of man, to bear the sorrows and the sins of all mankind. 
Looking upon the sacred symbols formed by outspread 
wings and bodies of aerial steeds, we for the moment know 
that man never transcends his manhood save when crucified. 
The vision fades as we return in safety to the busy world, 
yet war may bring that vision to reality at last. For that new 
warfare, which I praise, will at the least enable one to give 
his life as ransom for many, and perchance, falling on flaming 
cross to earth, to know himself incarnate God indeed. 

Can we conceive a higher hope than this, and is there 
indeed, despite the ingenious compromises of orthodoxy, 
any alternative for man save to become God or to petish— 


. swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? 


Now, concerning the method of our warfare, if, as I 
believe, there is no sure defence save in attack, it were well 
to consider by what means we may bring the enemy to battle 
and destroy him. First, we must be made aware betimes of 
his approach and of his numbers. This task is already under- 
taken by our scientists, who undoubtedly have achieved 
much, and may indeed by now be prepared to give us timely 
warning of invasion from the air. Secondly, we must be 
able to confine the enemy, thus found, within certain limits 
of space. The need to be above the target holds him bound 
in two dimensions. In a third he has more freedom. But, as 
I believe, already we have devised means whereby that 
liberty is becoming more and more straitened. So that, if 
success crowns our efforts, we may be assured that his 
squadrons will be found within a space whose bounds are 
definitely known to us. 

Thus our new warfare, in whose praise I write, may. well 
enable science, of late degraded to the service of indiscriminate 
and horrid murder, to regain her honour and to make her 
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contribution to the founding of a better and a nobler age. 
For upon an enemy thus marked and circumscribed we can 
let loose our winged avengers, hot to extirpate that monstrous 
vermin, happy to have a quarry for whom pity were a crime. 
To find, to view, and to engage the enemy, these are the aims 
which science has brought within reach of our achievement, 
and daily makes more sure. For my patt I have so great a 
trust in our youth that I doubt not that an enemy discovered 
is an enemy destroyed. And if, under God’s providence, 
no unit of any bombing squadron which reaches our shores 
ever returns to tell the tale, there is no need for us to make 
war on women and children. 

It were of course foolish by writing here to tell our 


‘enemy the nature of the tactical schemes whereby in actual 


battle we shall destroy him. It is enough if we admit that 
they demand, for their success, qualities of body and soul in 
our young men higher than those which any former kind 
of warfare has required. Despite all that has been said in 
these latter days concerning the degeneracy of our race, we 
still can breed lads possessing to the full those qualities and 
in numbers large enough to serve our purpose. We can 
now mount them on winged steeds worthy of such riders 
and better by far than those of their enemies. All that 
remains, therefore, is that we older men and women shall 
give them the inspiration and the supreme confidence in their 
mission which will enable them without fear and without 
hate to do those deeds which will enwrap their foes in 
quivering, anguished, shrieking terror in the face of awful 
and inevitable death. 

We need no symbols and no metaphors wherein to extol 
this our new warfare. It is in very truth the contest between 
light and darkness, Ormazd and Ahriman, Herakles and 
Death. But I would have the reader understand that I ask 
for no new Military Order bound by a three-fold vow of 
feigned poverty, slavish obedience, and soul-destroying 
chastity. In these matters all history warns us how surely 
the form killeth the spirit which should give life to such a 
brotherhood. To acquire the necessary skill at arms, to go 
straight for the enemy, and not to let the other fellow down, 
these are the principles of the unchartered league of youth 
which has long existed in our nation, and we desire no 
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stronger or more formal bond. It would ill become our 
young men with public oath and solemn ritual to pledge 
themselves to that great service. Better it were that each, 
as is the custom of our youth, should for himself in solitude 
decide what part shall be his in the high emprise and, by 
what measure of unshaken faith upheld, to what achievement 
he may vow himself. For here, indeed, are dragons to be 
slain, and here are fair ladies to be rescued. That in itself 
should send young champions gaily a-wooing death in aerial 
fight—only to find, in battle with the hosts of hell, eternal 
life. 

Land warfare between conscript armies has become 
horrible and utterly irrational. Dragged, it may be, from 
weeping wife and child, unwillingly each combatant is forced, 
he knows not why, to strive to maim or kill another like him- 
self and thus to bring sorrow untold upon some distant house. 
Nor, as I have already written, can any matter of real moment 
be decided by means thus barbarous, though the innocent be 
given over to starvation and, sin without pardon, organised 
lying breed cold hatred where no hatred should exist. 
Indeed, war can never be other than vile save when in arms 
one nation learns to hate another less, as we with our late 
enemy. To me it would appear better to kill a man and not 
to hate him than to hate a man and not to kill him. For gods 
may slay, but only devils hate. 

In the new warfare, to which the flower of our youth is 
called, the matter stands far otherwise than in a war of 
conscripts. It is not asked that any deed be wrought for which 
a man need ever know remorse. Free men alone are fit to 
wage this war wherein there is no place for fear or hate, but 
only for unflinching purpose never to desist from killing till 
the sky, purged from pollution by that loathly brood, is 
clean again. Nor, as was done nine centuries ago, do we 
design to offer bribes of easy absolution for all enlisting in 
this new crusade. Men’s sins should ever be their own affair, 
and it is for each to judge whether by service in a holy 
wart his offence be expiated and his pardon earned. For we 
believe that there is no validity in any absolution save that 
which one after due trial may justly give himself, and that no 
Bishop of any Rome hath jurisdiction in this realm of a man’s 
own soul. 
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Wherefore if any man among you have a son such as we 
need, eager to fit himself to serve in this our war against 
the infidel, let him think twice before with cold discourage- 
ment he quench the shy but generous ardour of the boy. 
For surely this is no time in which to take thought for the 
motrow, planning with anxious care a safe and opulent 
career when all mankind is trembling on the abysmal brink 
of war. Even if yet a few more years of peace were sure, 
would you have him make his world a stage, there con- 
tinuing to play successive parts as infant, schoolboy, lover, 
soldier, justice, slippered pantaloon, up to the final scene of 
second childishness and mere oblivion? Would you have 
him grow old as we that are old grew old, whom age already 
withers and the years condemn? If the air calls him, were 
it not well that he should answer it and, borne on the wings 
of the morning in laughing contest with his peers, strive 
to be first to see the vision and to hail the dawn. For, as old 
Plato said, 


those who have once begun the heavenward pilgrimage may not go 
down again to darkness and the journey beneath the earth, but they live 


in light always, happy companions in their pilgrimage; and when the 
time comes at which they receive their wings, they have the same plumage 


_ because of their love. 


When one, with heart hardened in business and his 
head in politics, presumes, as I have done, to take the title 
and the theme of great Cistercian Bernard, he must needs 
expect to feel the lashes laid upon him by the outraged 
orthodox. It will be said that I in arrogance assume the 
ptophet’s mantle impudently filched, whenas I claim no 
more than to have touched his garment’s hem. I cate not 
what they say; but hard indeed to bear will be the charge 
that, from the safe retreat which age and my infirmities 
afford, to others I commend dangers far greater than any 
encountered in those former wats wherein I took my 
wounds—a charge to which, alas! there is no answer. 


AustTINn HopxKINSON. 
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THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN WAR 
By Lreut.-CotoneL H. DE WarrTevILLE, C.B.E. (late R.A.) 


THE entire course of the Italo-Abyssinian War has been so 
obscured by political and other influences that a clear com- 
prehension of the military events of the past eight months 
in Abyssinia has become most difficult to obtain. Even in 
circles that might be regarded as most competent to judge, 
there would seem to have prevailed some misapprehension 
as to the significance of the military phenomena which the 
conduct of this war has revealed. That circumstance, 
however, may not be altogether so strange, since the collapse 
of Abyssinia surprised even the Italian General Staff, who had 
estimated the duration of the campaign at a minimum of 
at least two years. But in England a somewhat similar 
and sceptical attitude had already prevailed in the case of 
the Japanese operations in Manchukuo, and still more during 
the subsequent annexation of Jehol. In a case of this nature 
it may be difficult indeed to stifle personal sympathy and to 
overcome prejudice. Nevertheless, in spite of such impedi- 
ments, it seems urgent to examine this Italian enterprise in 
a perfectly dispassionate spirit and to discover the purely 
military characteristics of a truly remarkable campaign ; other- 
wise it will never be understood how far the resources of 
science and industry can revolutionise the art of conducting 
what has been designated as ‘a small war.’ 

In more recent times—in British military circles, at least— 
the conception of the ‘ small war ’ has more and more tended 
to be bound up with the problem of the North-West Frontier 
of India; and this conception has further been coloured by 
the varying opinions that have been put forward concerning 
the respective ré/es to be allotted to ground forces and to 
aircraft in any undertaking of this type. Consequently it 
became natural for British military critics to judge the 
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Abyssinian campaign from the more conservative standpoint 
of the Frontier expert, and, in applying the lessons of the 
past, to stress the natural obstacles in the path of the invader 
without taking into sufficient account all the means now 
available to minimise, if not to overcome, those selfsame 
obstacles. Still more has it been usual to consider the 
combatant value of the Abyssinian warriors through Indian- 
coloured glasses. If such was the attitude of the military 
critic, what have not been the views of the Press? With 
one or two outstanding exceptions the tone of the daily 
journals has been such that any thorough analysis of the 
campaign has not been forthcoming. To quote but one 
instance: on March 30 The Times published a leading article 
which made it appear doubtful whether the Italian armies 
were making as much headway into Abyssinia as was 
being asserted in Italy. It was virtually ignored that as far 
back as March 4 the three main Abyssinian armies were 
in full flight and on the high road to dissolution. Moreover, 
on that identical day, March 30, an Italian column was 
actually entering the reputedly inaccessible town of Gondar, 
in northern Abyssinia. Such a misreading of the situation 
was not lost on the German military Press, which duly 
pilloried the misplaced ‘derision’ of the British military 
expert. : 

It is, of course, true that the actual fighting that took 
place during this campaign was not of a nature that could 
afford very many lessons of a startling nature. The Abys- 
sinian combatant had been overestimated, and that even 
by the Italian General Staff. Had the Abyssinians been the 
Arab tribesmen of Libya, the campaign would have followed 
a far different course : such was the openly expressed opinion 
of Italian officers. The latter, however, never made the 
mistake of underrating their enemy. A careful study of the 
French and Spanish operations in the Riff and in Morocco 
had formed the groundwork of the preliminary study for 
the Abyssinian campaign. In particular, the use made by 
the French of armoured and unarmoured automobile vehicles, 
as well as of aircraft, had been analysed in detail: ‘similarly 
the Japanese operations in Manchuria and in Jehol. In 
fact it might almost be said that Graziani’s manceuvres in 
Somaliland had been moulded on the patterns evolved in 
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Morocco and the East. Consequently it is entirely fallacious 
to maintain that, because the Abyssinian fighting organisation 
and procedure proved to be of low military value, there is 
nothing to be learnt from the campaign. Indeed, from the 
purely military point of view, there is the all-important 
conclusion to be drawn that modern resources are capable 
of application to the most unpromising theatres of war 
with devastating effect; further, that large armies can be 
profitably employed in most difficult country if supported 
by a modern technique of transport and supply. In short, 
the entire art of conducting a ‘small war’ may, in certain 
circumstances, require to be drastically revised. 

In order to understand the nature of the undertaking 
on which Italy embarked, as well as the results which she 
achieved, it is as well to review the salient features of the 
campaign, beginning with the organisation of the expedi- 
tionary force which was to be employed. Possessing no 
regular forces, except the small Libyan and Eritrean establish- 
ments, nor any long-service troops, the Italian General Staff 
was constrained to draw upon the normal army. This was 
done by mobilising seven regular divisions, by creating six 
divisions out of Fascist militia volunteers for service overseas, 
and. eventually by the formation of one division of selected 
Alpini, or mountain troops. In addition, at least three 
divisions of Libyan and Eritrean troops were raised, Lastly, 
a vast number of special units of armoured cars, tanks, 
flame-throwers and such like were formed and sent overseas, 
Subsequently, as the campaign progressed, these forces 
were increased by a considerable number of Libyan and: 
Eritrean levies, local irregulars and Somali friendly tribesmen. 
But these reinforcements did not enter into the original 
composition of the East African army, although the pre- 
liminary political work and propaganda of the Italian autho- 
rities in Abyssinia may have shown that such accretions of 
strength might assuredly be expected. Indeed, the combina- 
tion of political and military measures proved a strong point 
of this campaign from the outset. But this was not all; 
actual military preparation in Italy went hand in hand with 
a most complete organisation of the port of Massowa and 
of the higher-lying and more salubrious town of Asmata 
to fulfil the function of a base for any forces invading 
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Abyssinia, whilst a thorough preparation of the lines of 


communication was taken in hand. 

As early as January 1935 General dall’ Ora, perhaps 
the most competent administrative staff officer of the Italian 
army, was appointed to command the base and lines of 
communication for any army that might be sent to Eritrea. 
At Massowa this officer accomplished remarkable work. 
The harbour was gradually transformed, and buildings, hos- 
pitals, roads, ice factories, and cable railways were all erected 
on a lavish scale. In one year the capacity of Massowa 
for dealing with armed forces was probably quadrupled, 
whilst chaos was ultimately reduced to something resembling 
order. But the process was laborious, and the beginning 
of hostilities found confusion still reigning at Massowa. 
From that moment things gradually improved, although 
the difficulties of the climate caused some anxiety and progress 
was still slow. Foreign observers, although undoubtedly 
correct in their appreciation of the state of affairs in the back 
areas during the late autumn and winter Of 1935, were not 
making suffiejent allowance for the possibility of the im- 
provement that followed in 1936. 

The first order for mobilisation was promulgated in Italy 
on February 10, 1935: two regular divisions. were thereby 
called up and the formation of Fascist militia units was autho- 
tised. Other similar orders followed in March and May, 
whilst the last formations to be called up were summoned 
by the last and fifth mobilisation order issued on August 6. 
In addition, special units were formed; reserve officers and 

‘non-commissioned officers were recalled to the colours ; 
special courses of instruction were instituted for all ranks. 
Besides the troops required for East Africa, special garrisons 
were despatched to the islands of the Dodecanese in order 
to form a medical base for the Abyssinian expedition whilst 
the local coast defences were strengthened and mobilised. 
In the Libyan colony the work of military preparation was 
proportionately thorough and on a large scale. Three divi- 
sions from Italy were eventually despatched across the 
Mediterranean, these movements being kept entirely secret, 
in contradistinction to the despatch of troops to East Africa ; 
in the latter case the passage of ships through the Suez 
Canal rendered concealment of military intentions largely 
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futile. Yet even this great military manifestation was not 
the whole sum of Italy’s effort. From the very outset of the 
dispute over the Walwal incident in December 1935 it had 
been foreseen that any Italian attempt to obtain satisfaction 
by force of arms might lead to European complications. 
In order to meet any contingency of such a nature, Italy 
undertook what was virtually a double mobilisation—that 
is, every formation sent to East Africa or out of Italy was 
replaced at home by a ‘ second-line’ body of troops. This 
measure resembled the process whereby at the outbreak of 
the Great War the divisions of the Territorial Force were 
duplicated by the creation of second-line formations. The 
result of these various mobilisations in Italy was that by the 
end of 1935 this Power was maintaining under arms a total 
of at least 1,250,000 men, if not as many as 1,500,000, when 
the figures for navy, army, air force, native troops and labour 
corps serving at home or abroad are added together. 

As against these manifestations of armed force, directed 
towards Europe no less than towards Ethiopia, the League 
of Nations could array little more than discussions, gestures 
and, in the end, the enforcement of economic sanctions. 
By the time that the latter came to be applied the Italians had 
been mobilising for nearly eight months; they had spent 
huge sums on military enterprises at Massowa and Asmara, 
in Eritrea ; they had despatched nearly 400,000 men to East 
Africa. To wait until the ‘aggressor’ had committed a first 
act of hostilities, after having enjoyed eight months’ respite 
during which to proceed with a large mobilisation and to 
initiate a huge scheme of active operations, would now 
appear to border on rank ineptitude. By October 1935 
Italy was far too deeply committed to the Abyssinian adven- 
ture to withdraw. The development of her armed forces 
by these openly declared mobilisations had placed her in a 
vety strong position as regards the rest of Europe. Her 
financial situation alone might have caused her anxiety. 
The lack of unanimity as to the imposition of sanctions and 
the lack of enthusiasm with which they were imposed went 
far to cripple any effective result they might ultimately achieve. 
Nevertheless, towards the turn of the year the Italian position 
was none too easy ; only a rapidly gained success in Abyssinia 
could render it safe against all eventualities. 
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The situation was then, in fact, highly illuminating: 
Ever since war has been growing mote costly, and ever 
since it has involved more far-reaching internal consequences, 
there has been manifest a greater disinclination for certain 
States to envisage any action that would seem likely to lead 
to war. The phenomenon is not new ; it has been growing 
for the past sixty years; it was exemplified in the German 
action at Agadir in 1911, and will doubtless be seen again. 
That precedent is not far from amounting to a diplomatic 
game of poker in which one player has decided to back 
his own readiness for war against an opponent who has 
little relish for a military adventure that might in any way 
damage his economic position in the world. To reply to 
even a veiled threat of war in such a situation by an imposition 
of sanctions is much like the proverbial locking of the door 
when the horse has long left the stable. To be the winner 
in such a game there is only required a superior state of 
readiness for war. The process, which is one not far distant 
from political blackmail, has gained in potency in proportion 
as the possibility of surprise aerial attack has heightened the 
fear of that attaque brusquée from the air which is the skeleton 
in the cupboard of French ‘ security.’ Superiority in the air, 
as the Abyssinian war has shown, is the most deadly method 
of winning a war in the minimum of time with the minimum 
of effort. How far a victory won by these means is equivalent 
to winning a war in the widest sense of the term is not so 
clear. But so long as a short and sharp campaign seems to 
offer some adequate return for the effort made, for the cost 
in life and for treasure expended, so long may that condition 
well seem to render war a remunerative act. Therein lies the 
main threat to the peace of the world. It yet remains to be 
seen how far the Italo-Abyssinian campaign will point the 
same moral as the Great War—namely, the degree to which 
modern States may indulge in the pastime of war without 
its economic or social consequences ultimately recoiling upon 
their own heads. 

On October 3 the order was issued for the invasion of 
Abyssinia by the Italian armies. The first rush to Adowa 
had been planned long beforehand : to extinguish the memory 
of the defeat of 1896 had been the insistent desire of every 
Italian soldier and the avowed goal of Fascist policy. But 
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although the occupation of Adowa was effected without the 
encounter of any abnormal difficulty beyond such as were 
offered by Nature, the Italians, once in possession of the town, 
showed some hesitation to advance. ‘Their situation, in 
fact, appeared to be none too brilliant; the Abyssinian 
fighting potential was as yet largely unknown ; the remem- 
brance of the defeat of 1896 brooded in the air; the lines of 
communication were in disorder. In spite of it, a further 
advance to Makale was ordered at the end of October, as 
soon as some progress could be made with road construction. 
Still the Abyssinian opposition remained intangible. In spite 
of disordered and incomplete communications Makale was 
reached and surrounded with field fortifications. But it was 
by now perfectly clear that Fascist enthusiasm and even an 
improving state of affairs was not enough to win the war. 
Very wisely at this juncture it was decided to replace 
the commander-in-chief in East Africa, General de Bono, 
by Marshal Badoglio. The change in command soon proved 
justified. General de Bono had left the regular army shortly 
after the Great War in order to become a leader of Fascism, 
a task which he had well fulfilled. But in the serious problems 
of a difficult campaign there could be little room for Fascist 
exuberance, when only a far-sighted military brain would 
serve. The imposition of sanctions, incomplete as it was, had 
gteatly heightened the need for rapidity of action, even though 
sanctions had united Italy and strengthened the desire for 
victory to an unforeseen extent. 

The task confronting Marshal Badoglio was far from easy. 
The Italian communications and supply system were still in 
confusion. There was discontent in the labour corps then 
at work on the construction of roads, whilst the calculations, 
on which this work was based, had not made adequate allow- 
ance for the difficulties encountered. Entire divisions of 
troops were turned over to road-building duties, and, to the 
gteat credit of the Italian army, the hardy peasants from 
Sardinia, Calabria and other mountainous agricultural parts 
of Italy responded in striking fashion to the calls made on 
them. In December, however, the Abyssinians had grown 
more active. At two points on the long-drawn-out Italian 
front they attempted to launch an attack which, in many 
respects, could be regarded as most menacing to the still 
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precarious Italian communications. Shortly before Christmas 
Ras Imru, perhaps the most competent Abyssinian leader, 
launched an attack on the Degembina Pass. This pass is 
situated in the province of Shire, in the north-west of Abys- 
sinia not so far from the Sudanese frontier. The Abyssinian 
line of attack even threatened Aksum and pointed to a possible 
invasion of Eritrea, This threat caused the Italians much 
anxiety, but in the end, owing to the Abyssinian incapacity 
to conduct mobile operations, the danger passed away. 
Nothing serious happened, except a fierce two-day encounter 
in which the Italians gave up some ground and only warded 
off the Abyssinian blow when the latter senselessly threw 
themselves on the rearward line ‘of Italian entrenchments. 
After that the Abyssinian stroke petered out. Similarly, and 
at much the same time, the Abyssinians made an attack on 
the Italians at Abbi Addi, some short distance north-west of 
Makale. Here again the Italians found themselves in an 
awkward position on the Wariew Pass and, after three days’ 
fighting, withdrew to their second line of fortification. In 
both cases the Italian aircraft had played a considerable 
part in stemming the Abyssinian advance: it was probably 
due to their intervention in both these battles that the 
. Abyssinians seem to have given up the desire to undertake 
any further offensive movements. They retired into certain 
well-defined strong positions and allowed the Italians free 
movement beyond a limited radius from those positions. 
Road-building by the invader went on unhindered. 
Favoured by this respite, Badoglio thereupon evolved a 
great three-fold manceuvre by which he planned to destroy 
the three main Abyssinian armies. In view of the complete 
immobility of his enemy, he was able to act in a manner 
that would have been utterly misplaced in other circumstances. 
Although the opposition which he foresaw proved to be, 
in many respects, of a mediocre order, the conception of the 
manceuvre, and the boldness with which it was carried out 
in the face of enormous natural difficulties, will stamp Badoglio 
as a military leader of real merit. If his plan failed to mature 
in entirety, the ensuing aerial pursuit of the Abyssinian 
armies broke up their resistance so effectively that they soon 
ceased to exist. The eventual victory was as complete as 
that which Allenby gained after the battle of Megiddo in 1918. 
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Profiting from the large forces he had at his disposal as 
well as exploiting to the full the weaknesses of the Abyssinians, 
he grouped his divisions and army corps into three separate 
entities, one such entity opposing each of the three armies 
into which the Abyssinian forces had crystallised and lapsed 
into. virtual immobility. The first and largest Italian force 
was massed due south of Makale facing the army of Ras 
Mulugeta that was holding the lofty flat-topped ridge of 
Amba Adaram (10,000 feet). Against this six-mile-long 
feature Badoglio massed seven divisions, supported by a 
considerable artillery and 200 aeroplanes. As soon as the 
mountain should be carried, Badoglio proposed to split the 
attacking force. The right-hand army corps, the third, was 
to wheel due west and proceed to Gela, a junction of valleys 
and roads where all communications from the Abyssinian 
forces in the Tembien passed through to reach Dessie and 
Addis Ababa. Once in possession of this point the third 
corps was again to make a right-angled wheel northwards. 
It would thus be facing the Eritrean army corps which 
should then be moving southwards. To the east the two 
Italian corps were to be linked by an existing line of strongly 
fortified posts. By this manceuvre Badoglio proposed to 
encircle the army of Ras Seyum and Ras Kassa in a vast 
net, leaving an outlet only to the west. Simultaneously in 
Shire a somewhat similar manceuvre was to take place 
whereby the second and fourth corps were to catch the third 
Abyssinian army, that of Ras Imru, in front and in flank ; 
but in this case the operation necessitated a most severe 
march across extremely rugged country being carried out 
by the fourth corps. The entire scheme was dependent on an 
adequate supply of the troops by means of lorries working 
over the newly-made roads. It also depended on the large 
number of aircraft at Badoglio’s disposal, since the supply 
of the troops by air when moving far from the roads was 
an inevitable part of the plan. Moreover, if defeated, the 
Abyssinian armies were to be broken up by a merciless aerial 
pursuit. 

This great scheme worked out well, although not alto- 
gether as its contriver had hoped. On February 1o the 
attack on Amba Adaram began; it was slow and methodical, 
for, although the Abyssinians attempted two by no means 
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negligible counter-attacks, they allowed the Italians to improve 
tracks, to bring up artillery, and, generally speaking, to carry 
out their manceuvre at their leisure. On February 15 the 
Italians had occupied the ridge, but failed to encircle: their 
enemy as they had proposed.to do. As things turned out, 
they had greater difficulty in‘ scaling the heights than was 
foreseen, while the wings closed too slowly inwards. No 
pursuit was attempted, but 170 aeroplanes set out next day 
and rained bombs on the retreating Abyssinians until they 
broke and ran in wild disorder for twenty-five miles. On 
the following days the bulk of the Italian force advanced 
with great circumspection, whilst the third corps carried 
out its difficult manceuvre.. This was completed quite success- 
fully on February 28, but the deliberation with which progress 
was made allowed Ras Seyum to slip out of the trap. 

Ras Kassa, on the other hand, stood and fought with 
determination. Slowly the two Italian corps, third and 
Eritrean, moved towards one another. Three days’ fighting 
ensued before the outer wings of the two corps met, with the 
result that a part of Ras Kassa’s army was caught. Aircraft 
took up the pursuit of the Abyssinian forces, which gradually 
broke up. During this battle a group of A/pini and selected 
mountain climbers in brilliant fashion scaled the lofty crags 
of Amba Uork and thereby surprised the Abyssinian machine- 
gunners on the summit. By this feat the advance of the 
Eritrean corps over the Wariew Pass became possible. 
The third part of Badoglio’s plan was carried out at the same 
time in Shire. Here the second and fourth corps were man- 
ceuvring to catch the army of Ras Imru ina trap. The fourth 
corps, moving from the north across most difficult terrain, 
was late. Ras Imru, showing a military capacity quite unusual 
among the Abyssinian commanders, judged that this Italian 
fourth corps could not strike him in useful time ; so he threw 
his entire command against the left, the most remote, Italian 
flank, and nearly scored a success. But artillery and aeroplanes 
once more told their tale; the Abyssinians, unable to face 
modern weapons, gave way. The aeroplanes took up the 
pursuit, and Ras Imru’s forces melted away. 

The way was now everywhere clear for an Italian move. 
But the question of communications dominated all else. 
Although some 70,000 animals were being used for pack 
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transport, and although aircraft were employed to supply 
entire divisions by means of parachutes, neither field artillery 
nor armoured vehicles could be brought up without the 
construction of roads. The troops were therefore set to the 
task of road construction, while Badoglio himself led a 
column of 80,000 men along the road to Dessie. Progress 
was slow. By the end of March Badoglio’s seven divisions, 
now totalling only 60,000 men, were approaching Lake 
Ashangi when it was reported that the last Abyssinian army, 
comprising the Abyssinian Guard and commanded by the 
Negus in person, was coming forward to meet the invader. 
Badoglio then had four divisions at hand, whilst three were 
strung out on the road behind him. With his four leading 
divisions he started fortifying the lofty ridge crossed by the 
Mecan Pass and there decided to await the Abyssinians, 
considering that the Negus would assuredly attack him. 

This indeed came to pass on March 31. The Abyssinians 
attacked the whole Italian line with great gallantry. The 
Abyssinian Guard made straight for the Italian right, held 
by the division of A/pini. Meeting with strong resistance, 
they attempted again and again to break the Italian line. 
But their bravery only led to heavy loss. On the Italian left, 
held by a native Eritrean division, the Abyssinians made far 
more impression: in fact they penetrated into the Italian 
position, killing many European officers. But as the daylight 
faded the Abyssinians relaxed their efforts. Thankful for 
the respite, the Italians began strengthening their position. 
Not until Badoglio ‘himself, flying his own aeroplane, dis- 
cerned the nature of the Abyssinian repulse did the Italians 
begin to advance on April 2. They could do so in safety, 
for their enemy, after abandoning field guns and all other 
material, was retreating fast. One more half-hearted attempt 
to stave off total defeat was the last resistance offered by the 
Abyssinians. The aircraft, which, owing to the weather, 
had been unable to intervene in the battle of March 31 except 
at great risk, took up the pursuit with the inevitable end. In 
place of the original name of ‘ Mai Ceu’ the Italians now gave 
the battle the more resounding title of ‘Lake Ashangi’ and 
moved forward again. As far as any organised opposition 
was to be encountered, the war was overt. The Negus had 
lost all hold over his people and the Italians had only to fear 
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sporadic resistance and weather. How far military victory 
would be equivalent to conquest of the country was quite 
another question, and one which time alone will answer. 

In the meantime, Badoglio decided to take full advantage 
of the situation. At the head of 20,000 men—half Italian, 
half Eritrean—he drove straight on to Addis Ababa. In 
two columns, with the greater part of his men carried on 
1600 lorries, he pushed onwatds slowly but steadily. The 
weather began to break and the difficulties of the road grew 
worse. The formidable Termaber Pass (10,000 feet) was 
traversed after a great struggle ; the lorries had to be moved 
by hand for two days on end. At one spot a rough stone 
wall had to be built over a distance of 40 yards and to a 
height of 100 feet in order to carry the road. The engineers 
and men working at this construction were slung by ropes 
from above. On the far side of the pass the lorries sank 
into mud 2 feet deep. The entire force was at times working 
on the road: this was only possible because there was no 
opposition. It was no longer war, but a test of road-building 
capacity and of human endurance. Here the Italian peasant 
excelled. Badoglio’s actual words are worth quoting : 


I followed the troops myself at every step, and I was able to see with 
my own eyes what every man achieved in this headlong endeavour to 
bring forward this huge mass of 1600 lorries on an unknown track. 
Thanks to their efforts, we reached our goal after a march which has no 
parallel in military annals, Yet it succeeded in the teeth of every expert 
prediction ; and what is more, it succeeded with regularity and rapidity 
in the face of undreamed-of natural difficulties of ground and of weather. 
I prophesy that in history to come this march shall be known as the 
* march of the will of iron.’ 


It was a remarkable feat, even though it is possible that, 
in view of the absence of resistance, a smaller column marching 
on foot might have reached Addis Ababa in less time, if 
supply by aeroplane had been practised. ‘Throughout the 
Italian movements it had become clear that the hastily built 
roads were likely to prove more lasting wherever the traffic 
was reduced. It is possible that the total of 1600 lorries was 
the very maximum that could be profitably employed on such 
a task. Except for the weather, the Italians were fortunate. 
So Addis Ababa was occupied on May 5, and thus ended the 


campaign, properly speaking. 
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Meanwhile in Somaliland an invasion of Abyssinia in a 
northerly direction had been in progress since the outbreak 
of war. In this case the country was entirely different, so 
the Italians organised their forces on a different basis. Here 








































armoured cars, tanks and motor-borne infantry, supported ot 
by numerous aircraft, formed the bulk of the invading army. in 
These were supported by native levies and friendly tribes- les 
men mounted on camels. The operations in Somaliland are | | 
neither so well known in detail, nor do they seem to have of 
been productive of such decisive results excepting for the | 8 
defeat of Ras Desta’s forces by Graziani’s motorised forces in | 
January in the battle of the Ganale Doria. In this case the | 4¢ 
Abyssinian leader advanced along the Kenya frontier in a | the 
slow and seemingly purposeless fashion, although in his | ™ 
manceuvre there may have been some thought of outflanking | of 
the Italians from the west. Graziani divided his whole forces | 1 
into five columns and initiated a series of operations which | WE 
aimed, in the first instance, at separating as widely as possible | tha 
the army of Ras Desta in the west from the remaining | ™eé 
Abyssinian forces in the east. When this should be accom- | if! 
plished he proposed to allow Ras Desta to move further | det 
southward until he might launch three separate columns | the 
against his enemy from the east. The plan succeeded entirely, | Mu 
Graziani, himself leading his main column of 7ooo men and | che 
1100 vehicles, wheeled round into the Abyssinian army with | val 
deadly effect. The aircraft greatly facilitated the Italian | 40 
success. The pursuit of the broken Abyssinians was continued | for 
by armoured cars and aeroplanes until the rugged foothills | hes 
put a limit to the movement of the vehicles. But 
Apart from this signal success, the interest of the Somali- the 
land operations lies chiefly in such technical questions as | ©P 
the best type of armoured car or tank for desert warfare, feat 
and the use of cistern-lorries for the conveyance of water | OP! 
or petrol. In the main, the leadership on this front never | The 
attained to the same high level as on the Eritrean side. | met 
Graziani may have carried out a well-conceived stroke against | Gre 
Ras Desta in January, but he never displayed the same powers | full 
of leadership as Badogiio ; neither did he convert a seemingly | atta 
bad situation into one that brought decisive success in its | acl 





train. His personality did not seem to impress his troops 
to the same degree. Still, his victory over Ras Desta in 
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January can be said to have marked the turning-point in 
the war. 

The salient lessons of the campaign are less of a purely 
military nature than such as apply to the statesman and to 
other authorities charged with the planning of expeditions 
in backward regions. The first and the greatest of these 
lessons is the value of the aeroplane in operations of this 
type. Not until the Italian aircraft had taken the measure 
of their task and possessed sufficient aerodromes and landing 
grounds did they show their real power. It is, of course, 
true that there was no opposing air force and that ground 
defences wete worse than indifferent. On the other hand, 
there were difficulties of altitude and of navigation across 
mountainous country to overcome. Still, the dissolution 
of the Abyssinian armies can be ascribed almost wholly 
to the action of the aeroplane. That chemical projectiles 
were employed admits of no doubt; of the ethical question 
that their use raises it is not proposed to speak. It will 
merely be suggested that high explosive missiles, particularly 
if fitted with delay-action fuzes, would have proved equally 
demoralising. The destruction of the Turkish armies after 
the battle of Megiddo was accomplished in this fashion. 
Much misunderstanding exists as to the real value of the 
chemical bomb. In the field there is no doubt as to its 
value for denying the passage of certain defiles or areas to 
an enemy. The modern Russian army is lavishly equipped 
for chemical warfare of this nature, and other nations un- 
hesitatingly contemplate the use of the chemical weapon. 
But elsewhere than in field operations against troops, in 
the bombardment of towns it may well turn out that high 
explosive and, still more, incendiary bombs are far more to be 
feared. Such, at any rate, was the oft-repeated and considered 
opinion of captured German aviators during the Great War. 
The modern incendiary bomb is a far more formidable instru- 
ment, which, moreover, was largely unknown during the 
Great War. The recent bombing of Harrar, in Abyssinia, 
fully illustrates the danger that is inherent in that mode of 
attack : fire is more deadly than gas in the attack of closely 
packed buildings. 

Secondly, this war has shown conclusively that large 
numbers of troops can be profitably employed in very diffi- 
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cult country. And their use brings new factors into play : 
skilful strategy begins to assume a greater ré/e in the conduct 
of the ‘small war’; it has always been felt that the single 
column advancing towards an obvious objective is at a 
disadvantage when faced by a nimble adversary skilled in 
hill warfare. ‘That, it is true, is precisely where the Abyssinians 
failed. On the other hand, by having large forces at his dis- 
posal Badoglio’s movements were able to threaten at several 
points, with the result of a complete paralysis seizing his 
enemy. It is clearly a question of adapting the means to the end. 

This leads to the further teaching that large forces require 
a toad system of some capacity behind them to enable 
mechanical transport to supply their needs. The road-building 
achievements of the Italians in this campaign are perhaps 
among the most remarkable of all time. At one moment 
Badoglio had no less than 125,000 of his troops employed on 
constructing the road leading from Makale to Dessie, in 
addition to numerous specially raised pioneer battalions, 
labour corps and civilian contractors. It is legitimate for 
the Italians to be as proud of this side of the war as of 
any other of its aspects. Still, it must be remembered that 
this road construction was never interrupted by aerial attack. 

But above all there stands out the magnitude of the effort 
made by the Italian nation as a whole to obtain such a victory 
of their arms in Abyssinia. Even though no truly great 
battles were fought, although Italy enjoyed the benefit of a 
crushing superiority in armament and was faced by a backward, 
immobile, ill-led and poorly armed adversary, who relied 
on innate bravery and on mob-tactics alone, the greatness 
of the military effort admits of no doubt. Its repercussions 
ate already making themselves felt in Europe; the stigma 
inflicted on Italy in 1896 at Adowa has been effaced. Even 
the slur of Caporetto is fading into the background. The 
German military world, ever critical and sceptical of Italian 
military worth since those fatal days of 1917, has expressed 
its respect for the qualities manifested by the Italian forces 
during the war, whilst unhesitatingly evincing its approval 
of the solid front turned by the Italian people towards the 
rest of the world. And these feelings are likely to grow. 


H. pE WATTEVILLE. 





TYNESIDE AND SOUTH WALES 


A Comparison 


By Joun S. Morcan 


‘We in the “Special Areas” ate unfortunate enough to 
enjoy special privileges, of which other more prosperous 
areas are at times somewhat envious.’ A Tyneside politician 
thus summarises one side of a problem each of whose 
many aspects has far-reaching consequences. for Britain’s 
industrial life to-day. The Special Areas have been so 
often examined and reported upon by statisticians and 
journalists, politicians, and pamphleteers that they are no 
longer ‘good copy’; yet much remains unknown, and 
therefore unattempted, in these areas, where the vitality of 
industry and of community existence has been lowered each 
successive year since the war. 

The Special Areas of England and Wales contained, in 
December of last year, 317,574 unemployed persons aged 
fourteen and upwards. This represented 32-7 per cent of the 
insuted population, and 20°3 per cent. of the total number of 
unemployed in England and Wales at that date, while the 
1,565,236 unemployed persons in England and Wales meant 
only 139 per cent. of the insured population.1_ Two of the 
four Special Areas, Tyneside and South Wales, covered 
between them 224,392 unemployed persons, and the two 
areas provide a striking contrast, not only in their physical 
geography and their industrial geography, but also in their 
everyday life and their problems, human and industrial. 
These contrasts deserve more than the cursory examination 
which the general public, terrified of Blue-books, deluded by 
the increasing prosperity of South-Eastern England and almost 


1 Second Report of the Commissioner for Special Areas of England and Wales 
(Stationery Office, Cmd. paper 5090, p. 103). 
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inured to occasional ‘human interest’ stories by excitable 
journalists, has hitherto accorded them. 

South Wales has its centre in Cardiff, itself excluded from 
the schedule of Special Areas,? and consists in the main of 
the ‘ Five Valleys’ radiating northwards from the city. Its 
predominant industry is coal-mining, and each valley is the 
scene of a long string of small urban areas which have grown, 
mushroom-like, round the collieries, starting in the North,’ 
where the coal was nearest the surface and easiest to work, 
and coming gradually down the valleys, bringing the unsightly 
appendices of the trade with them. The towns lie huddled 
in the bottom of steep-sided valleys, drab, ugly and unplanned. 
Rows of miners’ houses sprawl untidily up the hillside, 
interspersed with the familiar pit-head gear and huge heaps 
of stone and waste. Between the valleys, with their grimy 
and now half-dead industrialism, lie the hills. They may 
have few trees and very little of the softer beauties of the 
country vales of England or Wales; but with their green 
gtass and the bronze stretches of bracken, broken here and 
there by dark-green patches of gorse (in the spring aflame 
with yellow blossom), with their bold sweeping lines and 
the fresh air and sunshine that comes to lovers of hill-tops, 
they offer an easy escape from the apparently necessary ugliness 
and untidiness of industry. 

Tyneside is a very different scene. The ‘coaly Tyne,’ 
the spinal cord of the area, winds between its narrow and 
confined banks from Blaydon to the sea at South Shields. 
Coals from Newcastle have been the source of warmth for 
homes for many centuries, and of power for industry since 
the Industrial Revolution. Shipbuilding and repairing, 
iron and steel manufacture, engineering, chemical manu- 
factures, imports from the Baltic countries, and the sub- 
sidiaries of heavy industry and export trade, have added 
their quota of works and ruins. Thirteen separate townships, 
with scatcely a green field between each of them; 820,000 
and more of a population crammed into an area of 49,659 
actes (‘including land and inland water ’)*: here is no small 
urban area with the hills behind it, for the countryside acces- 

2 Special Areas (Development and Improvement) Act, 1934. 
* The Geographical Magazine, March 1936: ‘The Rhondda Valley,’ by Miles Davies. 
* Industrial Tyneside, by Henry A. Mess (Benn, 1928). 
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sible to the area is uninviting and uninteresting. To the 
south lies the flat East Durham plain, dotted with pit-heads 
and pit-heaps; grey-green fields, interspersed with colliery 
villages. The same featureless plain, broken only by col- 
liery villages, stretches northward from the Tyne to Ashing- 
ton. But Tyneside has what South Wales has not—a long 
stretch of sea-coast, with fine sands, cliffs and well-equipped 
holiday and tourist resorts, easily and cheaply accessible 
from all parts of the area. A shilling, or at most eighteen 
pence, will take any Tynesider to the sea and back for the 
day. 

Just as South Wales has its.capital at Cardiff, so the centre 
of Tyneside is situated in Newcastle. The two cities have 
many similarities and as many differences. The visitor 
walks out of Cardiff Station to confront a statue of the Marquis 
of Bute, and Cardiff seems to be full of statues of one or other 
of this family. Newcastle proclaims no such debt to any 
single family ; for its one notable statue is that of Earl Grey, 
of the Reform Bill, perched high on a tall column in the 
centre of the city.. 

Newcastle’s town-hall is a bad jest. The City Council 
began to talk about 4 new one before the war, and an inquiry 
which has just been held into a new scheme has once again 
produced a situation of stalemate. Newcastle has several 
historical buildings, but few fine ones. Cardiff’s civic centre, 
boldly conceived and magnificently planned, is a model of 
what might have been the case in the northern city. The 
National Museum of Wales, the Glamorgan County Offices, 
the Cardiff Law Courts, and the Welsh University Buildings, 
laid out with avenues of trees and well-kept lawns, provide 
South Wales with a capital worthy of its intense national con- 
sciousness. Although it is the legal centre, the social centre, 
the shopping centre, the medical centre, and the educational 
centre, not only for Tyneside, but for a wider region embracing 
Northumberland and most of Durham county, Newcastle has 
no such dignified and spacious public buildings. If, however, 
it can boast of few fine public buildings, it can look back with 
pride to the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
Grainger, a far-sighted ‘ town-planner,’ ably supported by an 
architect, Dobson, carried through, in spite of considerable 
opposition, a replanning scheme for the centre of the city. 
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Their work has given Newcastle a number of broad and 
noble thoroughfares in the heart of the city, flanked by 
offices and shops in the best neo-classical style. The imposi- 
tion of neon signs, ugly lettering and blatant shop-fronts 
has robbed many of the buildings of much of their dignity, 
but the wide, handsome streets remain. 

Behind this marked contrast between the two cities 
probably lies an interesting historical factor. Newcastle 
has grown, rather untidily and, with the one notable 
exception, unplanned, through long centuries, as the chief 
town of the North-East. Cardiff’s growth is more recent and 
embodies the intense consciousness of individual nationality, 
which in the last hundred years or so has been such a notable 
feature of Welsh life. Behind Newcastle lie the accretions 
of a long history ; behind Cardiff lies the wealth of the ‘ Coal 
Age.’ 

Newcastle seems to dominate Tyneside to an extent which 
those who do not know it would hardly believe. Cardiff 
does not appear to have for the South Wales area anything 
like the same grip on community life. Newcastle has tried 
more than once to obtain a stranglehold on the trade of the 
Tyne. In 1256 Novocastrians appealed to the King to pro- 
hibit the people of South Shields from holding a market, 
and all through the centuries there has been bitter hostility 
between the smaller townships on Tyneside and their greedy 
neighbour. So closely populated is Tyneside, so much are 
its interests bound up together, that in modern times it has 
become doubtful whether one great city with Newcastle as 
its hub would not be a wiser and more economic form of 
local government. 


In hardly any of them [the thirteen local urban authorities] are there 
to be found the conditions generally recognised as necessary to a properly 
balanced local government, i.e. industries, shops and residential quarters 
for the different classes. It is within the bounds of possibility for a 
person to live in one town, work in another, shop in a third, and possibly 
have his children educated in a fourth.® 


No one would care to suggest that South Wales should 
be amalgamated under one local government authority. It 

5 See Industrial Tyneside, H. A. Mess, op. cit., p. 27. 

® Reports of Investigations into Industrial Conditions in certain ‘ Depressed 
Areas ’ (Stationery Office, Cmd. paper 4728). 
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costs 35. 7d. (single) to travel from Brynmawr to Cardiff. 
The fare from Newcastle to South Shields is 1s. From 
Cardiff to Merthyr Tydfil is 3s. by omnibus ; from Newcastle 
to Gateshead is 2d. by tram. 

Newcastle is in the Special Area with 22,213 unem- 
ployed; Cardiff has 16,528 unemployed. This seems to 
mean something. Perhaps it is that Tyneside is so closely 
knit that even the residential town, the professional centre, 
the business centre, suffers more acutely because it is near to 
its prime sources of strength in the industrial towns. It is 
certain that the compactness of the Tyneside areas has brought 
with it many factors which have propagated the effects of 
unemployment, which are less visible in South Wales. Think 
of 24,100 persons on 1200 acres in Hebburn, with 35,000 
people next door in Jarrow on 784 acres, and 44,500 people 
across the river in Wallsend on 3500 acres. Housing on Tyne- 
side presents an urgent problem which offers itself to no easy 
solution. In 1921 there were thirty-eight local government 
areas listed in the Census as having 30 per cent. or more of 
overcrowded persons. Every one of the thirteen towns on 
Tyneside was included in the list, and, except for Finsbury 
and Shoreditch in London, all the remainder were in Durham 
or Northumberland.? The Housing Acts of the last decade 
have led to great improvements. New housing estates have 
grown up rapidly near to all the Tyneside towns, and the 
local authorities have turned to advantage every vacant plot 
of building land they can obtain within their boundaries, 
and have, in at least one case, had to go outside their own 
boundaries to meet this pressing need. Slum-clearance and 
rehousing schemes have made for a very beneficial change 
of housing practice and tradition. 

The extent of the improvement can be judged when it is 
realised that, whereas in 1921 the Census gave an average 
percentage of overcrowding for the whole population of 
Tyneside of 33-4, the 1931 Census gives an average on 
the same basis of 219. But with the new Housing Acts 
has come a more stringent conception of overcrowding 
than the Census definition of ‘more than two persons to a 
room’; and with a still very high proportion—put by some, 
on the new definition, as high as one-third of the population 

7 H. A. Mess, op. ¢it., p. 80. 
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—living in inadequate houses, there is much that remains 
to be done in this direction. Here is another field, perhaps, 
for special Government action. Something has been done 
in the creation of the new North-Eastern Housing Associa- 
tion by the Special Areas Commissioner, but more will be 
needed if Tyneside’s housing is to be brought up to the 
standard of the rest of the country. 

The Welsh mining village has some bad housing; but, 
in the main, the miner lives in a house, and not, as the Tyne- 
sider does, in a flat. The grey stone houses of South Wales, 
with their red door lintels and window sills, are not them- 
selves ugly. The village soon comes to an end, and after the 
pit-heaps come the rolling outlines of the hills. The miles 
of brick-built flats, four doors together, two windows and 
four more doors, characteristic of Tyneside, are dull if not 
squalid, and behind them lie, not hills or moors, but more 
rows exactly the same. The reasons for this characteristic 
of Tyneside are many and obscure,® but there can be no doubt 
that depression has accentuated the evils of overcrowding 
in a way which cannot be said of South Wales. 

The Welsh mining village has its shops still open, though 
perhaps only the proprietor knows whether he is making or 
losing money. These small shops, owned by small men 
selling everything from bread to tin-tacks, still make a brave 
show in the village street. On Tyneside it is far different. 
One out of every two shops appears to be permanently closed. 
Long lines of gaunt whitewashed windows line the streets 
of Jarrow, Hebburn, Felling, and even parts of Newcastle. 
And yet it may not all be the result of depression, for the 
young women of Tyneside appear better dressed than their 
sisters in South Wales. It may be that cheap and easy trans- 
port has brought the great multiple shops nearer to the Tyne- 
side women than will ever be the case in South Wales. It is 
noticeable that not only has Newcastle many fine shops and 
several huge multiple stores, where hats worn in Mayfair 
to-day are purchased for 6s. 11d. in Newcastle to-morrow, 
but also that these great stores flourish and extend while the 
smaller shops in the smaller towns become increasingly 
shabby and close their doors. 

That the Newcastle shops do exert a powerful influence 


® Tbid., p. 82. 
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on the habits of the area is shown by one very cleatly marked 
feature. Gateshead, which is only a tram ride from New- 
castle, has no very notable shops ; and what shops there are 
cater almost entirely for the cheaper trade. South Shields, 
which is the town farthest from the all-powerful magnetism 
of the big city, has much better shops; they ate more 
spaciously housed, their goods cover a wider price range, 
and they clearly cater for a broader class demand than do 
the Gateshead shops. Perhaps when prosperity returns to 
Tyneside the small shops in the working-class towns will 
remain closed, and Newcastle will have established another 
sphere of dominant influence. Only the return of prosperity 
can provide the answer to this point. 

Another interesting difference between the shopping 
habits on Tyneside and in South Wales is shown in the 
relative importance of the Co-operative stores. Every 
Tyneside town has one shop, at any rate, which is housed in 
fine premises with sparkling areas of plate glass, and that is 
the ‘Co-op.’ With the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
factory at Pelaw (in Felling-on-Tyne) and powerful local 
Co-operative Societies in every part of the area, the ‘ Co-op.’ 
is.an institution. Nowhere in the Welsh valleys is this form 
of trade so noticeably predominant. A suggestion put for- 
ward by an observant Welshman. was that the relief scales 
might have some influence on the shopping habits of the 
people. ‘The “Means Test”,’ he said, ‘has not been so 
closely applied in Wales as it has on Tyneside.’ Perhaps the 
extta shilling or two a week enables the Welsh miner to 
continue his patronage of the local shop. Rents are high on 
Tyneside as compared with South Wales. Perhaps this 
extra shilling (and the unemployed nave to think in pence) 
may come from this source. 

The organisation of the two paioaioad industrial groups 
to which the Tynesider and the South Wales worker respec- 
tively belong seems to have had a very interesting effect on 
the habits of the adult worker. The miner works as a member 
of a small group in the pit. Natural qualities of leadership 
are encouraged by this fact, for a man who practises leader- 
ship ‘first inside'a small group, and among men he knows, 
learns readily the lessons of leadership of men. The majority 


of the men in the coal-mine, since leadership is so personal a 
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matter and so close at hand, learn, too, something of that 
difficult art of self-education. The shipyard or engineering 
worker, engaged on one section of a vast whole, has neither 
the same opportunities of practising, nor the same encourage- 
ment to educate himself in, matters outside his specialist 
trade. The thinking and the leading seem to be left much 
more to the professional leaders, the managers and foremen. 
Another interesting fact about Tyneside, which tends to 
discourage the development of many natural leaders, is 
that feudalism ® lingers still'in the North of England. In 
spite of industrial development, in spite of non-resident 
landowners, in spite of the great social changes of the last 
150 years, the inhabitants of one Tyneside town still speak 
of the hereditary landowner as ‘ the squire,’ and there still 
dwells round that feudal title something of the ‘ divinity 
that doth hedge a king.’ For centuries the men of the North 
have looked up with reverence to their appointed leaders, 
and the remnants of that faith still linger. Whether it is the 
result of the operation of these environmental factors, 
whether these are the only operating influences, it is difficult 
to say; but it is notably true to-day that the South Wales 
industrial worker is at one and the same time intensely con- 
scious of his political entity, anxious to exercise his political 
tights, and keenly interested in all forms of adult education. 
There appears to be no such notable political consciousness 
among the inhabitants of Tyneside, nor does there seem to 
be the same urge to self-education outside the technical and 
professional spheres. 

It is not necessary to seek far for examples of the intense 
interest of the South Wales worker in politics and the fund 
of natural leadership which seems to be almost inherent in 
him. Most of the members of Parliament for South Wales 
are themselves ex-miners with strong local connexions and 
long histories of local political service. Tyneside’s members 
of Parliament are nearly all ‘ appoirited leaders’; some of 
them have strong local connexions, but they remain largely 
professional leaders of political opinion, and it is worth 
noting that neither of the two Socialist members is resident 
locally. Or again, it was in South Wales that the agitation 
of a year ago against the Unemployment Assistance Board’s 

® H. A. Mess, op. cit., p. 26. 
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tegulations blew hottest as a political issue, and it would seem 
largely because administrative government is much more a 
matter of politics in South Wales than it is on Tyneside. If 
they have a:strong consciousness of their place in politics 
and in their own government, the South Wales people have 
also a strong urge to fit themselves as citizens by close study 
and constant use of educational facilities. 

There is a revealing study, in the Year-Book of Education 
for 1935, by Sir Percy Watkins,2° who for many years has 
been closely associated with education in South Wales. 
In 1932-3 there were 57 one-year classes, 113 terminal 
classes, and 34 short terminal classes, and in all over 40,000 
persons took advantage of these facilities. In 1932-3 over 
3000 students attended ‘ one-day schools’ organised by the 
Workers Educational Association, and attendances of over 
70,000 were made at public lectures on popular subjects 
organised by the Welsh National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. 
The subjects most in demand at these popular lectures are 
themselves illuminating: ‘The Psychological Approach 
to Modern Problems’; ‘Our Place in the Universe’ 
(astronomical talk); ‘Germany of To-day’; ‘ Citizen- 
ship.’ 14 

Another fact which emerges from the list of popular 
lectures is the strength of the church and chapel influence 
in Wales. It seems very probable that the intense vitality 
of the Nonconformist Church, in the years before the war 
when it permeated Welsh life, was a powerful influence in 
spreading the claims of self-education for the adult, and itself 
provided a large measute of this education. There are 
eleven clergymen out of sixty odd lecturers in the list, and 
several of them, with lectures on religious and semi-religious 
subjects, are among the lecturers for whom there is the 
greatest demand. The effect of this tradition of education 
among the workers in South Wales is remarkable. A con- 
versation with a South Wales miner nearly always reveals 
wide, if somewhat indiscriminate, reading, a real knowledge 
of many subjects, and a lively interest in the affairs of the 

10 'Year-Book of Education, 1935: ‘ Adult Education among the Unemployed in 
South Wales,’ by Sir Percy Watkins, LL.D. 

11 * Lecture Programme’ prepared by the Welsh National Council of Y.M.C.A,’s 
in co-operation with the Educational Committee of the South Wales Council of Social 
Service, 1935. 

Vor. CXX—No. 714 G 
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day, with the inevitable interaction of the politics, not 
only of the locality or of this country, but of the world at 
large. 

There are some who would claim that this very real 
desire for widely based knowledge is only one aspect of a 
much broader feature of Welsh national life. The Welsh 
love of music and art is traditional, they say, and inherent. 
There is no doubt that this belief in the special hereditary 
powers of the nation is widely held among the people them- 
selves; but it is by no means certain that it is entirely the 
result of long tradition, and still less certain whether it has 
any hereditary basis. Recently twelve South Wales unem- 
ployed miners and a visitor were discussing this problem, 
and it was discovered that, of the twelve, only two did not 
trace their ancestry back to at least one English grandparent 
who had emigrated to the coalfields when South Wales 
became the miners’ Mecca. General observation would seem 
to justify a statement that there may be a strong Welsh tradi- 
tion, but that it is the result of assiduous cultivation, and 
that it is the environment of this cult which develops so 
strongly in the inhabitants—whether of Welsh extraction 
or not—those characteristics which are recognised as Welsh, 
among which must be counted a very real belief in the value 
of adult education. 

There is very little evidence on Tyneside of any such 
desire. The number of adult education classes of all kinds 
is absurdly small beside the figures for South Wales. The 
demand for books to read would seem to be equally dormant. 
Until recently it was true to say that on the south bank of 
the Tyne there was no public library between Gateshead and 
South Shields, although there was a population of about 
80,000 living in) the three towns of Felling, Hebburn and 
Jarrow, which lie in that area. There is to-day a branch of 
the Durham County Library in Felling; but Jarrow and 
Hebburn still remain without this, almost the first, necessity 
of education, the provision of adequate reading material. 
It is true that in these times the creation and maintenance of 
a public library would be a burden on rates already stretched 
far enough to meet the necessities of local government, but 
there can have been little demand in the boom years, or 
libraries would surely have been built. 
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The value attached by the people of South Wales to educa- 
tion can be read in the following figures 12 : 


Boys UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


N.E. Division 

Wales and Monmouth 
8) 

Great Britain . 


N.E. Division ‘ 
Wales and Monmouth- 
shite . 


Great Britain . 


The casual visitor to Tyneside invariably expresses 
surprise at the number of small children who are to be seen 
in every street. One journalist on a short visit rushed 
impetuously into several houses and, to the embarrassment 
of his guide, began discussing the merits of birth control, 
so impressed was he by the numbers of children he saw 
about him. But he was an American. The high birth rates 
and the early marriage age of Tyneside have attracted atten- 
tion more than once.!* Although these two factors them- 
selves are closely interrelated, crowded houses due to many 
children influencing early marriages productive of large 
families, there seem to be many more factors involved, the 

12 Ministry of Labour Gazette, February 1936, p. 44 (Stationery Office). A later 
analysis published in the Ministry of Labour oe 3 June 1936 (p. 205) shows a 


further increase in Welsh children ‘ still attending 
18 Industrial Tyneside, H. A. Mess, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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relative influence of which it is almost impossible to estimate. 
Lack of industrial occupation for women, always a notable 
feature of areas devoted, as Tyneside is, largely to ‘heavy’ 
industries ; small houses, themselves the result of a com- 
plicated interaction of tradition and industrial conditions; a 
high percentage of men to women, especially in the early 
days of the Industrial Revolution ; all these factors have had 
their effect in keeping the women of Tyneside in the homes 
and in raising the birth rate. 

The children suffer, both on Tyneside and in South Wales, 
some of the worst effects of the depression. There is no 
noticeable difference, so far as can be seen by casual observa- 
tion, between the health of the children in the two areas. 
School feeding has undoubtedly done a great deal to counter- 
act the effects of living on a restricted and possibly insuffi- 
cient diet, Careful investigation into the health of the persons 
in the areas which have suffered as a result of the depression 
has failed to reveal any serious malnutrition, although the 
position is being watched with some concern by the authori- 
ties, as there does appear to be a danger of under-nutrition.1* 
But if they look fairly healthy, there can be no doubt that 
living in families where work is the exception rather than 
the rule has affected the lives of many children; and there 
is to-day a large group of youngsters who, having had no 
employment since leaving school, will find the discipline of 
work difficult to endure. 

Tyneside and county Durham have long been the recruit- 
ing grounds for domestic service. Migration from over- 
crowded homes, combined with a very strong tradition of 
good housewifery and a tradition for going into service in 
London and the South, has become established. ‘ Lots .of 
our maids seem to come from Jarrow’ was a remark made 
recently by one who knows the inside of one of the great 
London hospitals. 

There has always been this form of migration from Tyne- 
side. There is no evidence that general migration from the 
area for industrial reasons is on anything like the same scale. 
The evidence of a real change of attitude towards their 


14 Industrial Tyneside, H. A. Mess, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
18 Medical Officer of Health’s Report, 1934 (Stationery Office, 1935). 
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lives and work seems much more clear among the workers 
of South Wales : 


Thousands of families, therefore, whose whole existence in the past 
has been centred round the pit are turning their faces in other directions. 
Between 1921 and 1931, Rhondda lost 22 per cent. of its people by migra- 
tion, The 1921 Census showed a population of 162,000, whereas the 
present population is estimated at about 137,000.16 


Such a paragraph could not have been written about 
Tyneside. The comparison prompts the inevitable query 
about the industrial prospects of the two areas. The Special 
Areas Commissioner in his Second Report observes two very 
uncomfortable facts : 


Indeed if it had not been for the transference schemes of the Ministry 
of Labour and certain voluntary bodies, which enabled 22,000 unemployed 
persons from the Special Areas to obtain employment in other parts of 
the country during 1935, there would during the year have been little 
decrease in unemployment in the Special Areas. . . . The real improve- 
ment in the Special Areas in the number of persons employed is, therefore, 
much less than would appear to be the case from a consideration of the 
statistics of unemployment alone. . . . The decrease [in unemployment] 
for the Special Areas as a whole is 26,418, or 7°7 per cent. of the 1934 
figure, while for the rest of England and Wales the decrease is 160,650, 


or 11°3 per cent.2? 


Bearing these facts in mind, there are certain similarities and 
certain dissimilarities between Tyneside and South Wales 
which will bear inspection. 

Both areas are somewhat distant from ‘ what is regarded 
as the largest market for the sale of those goods which the 
new light industries are principally engaged in producing.’ 1® 
It is true that ‘ within a radius of 125 miles of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne there is a population of more than 16,500,000’ ?° ; 
but it has to be recognised that Scotland, Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, which come largely within this radius, have their 
own industrial centres, which will offer vigorous competition 
to any developments of Tyneside’s trade into their own 

16 Geographical Magazine, Match 1936: ‘The Rhondda Valley,’ by Miles Davies. 
17 Second Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas of England and 
bir Eta of Investigations into Industrial Conditions in Certain Depressed Areas 
(Stationery Office, Cmd. paper 4728, p. 83); and First Report of the Special Areas 
Commissioner for England and Wales, p. 15, par. 29 (1) (Stationery Office, Cmd. 


paper 4957). 
19 A Survey of the Industrial Facilities of the North-East Coast (published by the 
North-Eastern Development Board, Andrews House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
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hinterlands. Nevertheless, it is also true, and should be mote 
widely recognised, that both South Wales and Tyneside are 
by no means the isolated far-off industrial units that many 
still believe them to be. 

There appears to be more prospect of a revival of industry 
on Tyneside than in the valleys of South Wales, although one 
can only look for the employment of a proportion of those 
now unemployed. ‘The industtialism of the South Wales 
valleys depends on coal, and 


It is a great disservice to raise the hopes of the distressed valleys 
unduly as to the benefits possible from coal-oil or by-product develop- 
ments ... although there are distinct hopes of great developments 
within the industry.?° 
Tyneside offers good transport by rail or water, and a long 
and fine tradition, not only in ship-building and ship-repait- 
ing, but engineering and its kindred trades. It is compact, 
labour is fluid within the area, transport is abundant, and 
the area has an excellent record in the matter of industrial 
disputes. South Wales is much mote scattered, its transport 
problems much greater, having no river to link it together, 
and the ridges of mountains breaking it up into inaccessible 
units. 

Both areas are struggling at the moment to retain of 
recreate the iron and steel industries which existed in more 
prosperous days.*4 In both cases the task is proving a very 
difficult one, for, as the Special Areas Commissioner pointed 
out in his First Report,22 Northamptonshire and Lincoln- 
shire are the centres of the iron and steel industry of to-day. 
In this connexion it is worth while noting the comment of 
Sir William Firth, managing director of Richard Thomas & 
Co., Ltd., the Welsh steel and tinplate combine : 


It would be absurd and against national interests to build modern 
works in South Wales. Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire ate 
undoubtedly the natural centres for the economic production of British 
steel, and recent Welsh protests about the introduction of modern 
machinery into those counties show that Welshmen are too apt to take 
a local view. The existing works, I think, will remain in operation for 


2° Wales and Monmouthshire, October 1935, p. 15: ‘New Uses for Welsh Coal, 
by W. Idris Jones (published by the Industrial Development Council of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire). 

%1 Second Report of Commissioner for Special Areas, 0d. cit., pp. 6-9. 

% op. cit., p. 75 
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many yeats, and Welsh workers will be gladly welcomed at the new 
works when they are built. Welshmen must be prepared to live whete 
production can be most economically effected rather than protest that 
where they live is where employment should be provided. . . .* 


I record the opinion without endorsing the underlying social 
philosophy. The ‘social capital’ invested in the area is 
many times greater than that controlled by Sir William 
Firth and his friends. Whether, however, he is right or 
wrong, both areas should be ‘ tidied up.’ The débris of the 
last century’s outworn factories is especially noticeable on 
Tyneside, where there are literally acres of good industrial 
sites cumbered with derelict buildings and the accumulated 
waste of many years of profitable production. 


It is astonishing that past industrial activities should have had the 
power to literally devastate — of the area, but the fact remains that 
this has been done. 


The money spent in clearing up these sites and making 
them ready for new industries would be money well spent. 


The work of clearing the derelict sites on Tyneside would be eminently 
suitable for unskilled labour, and although it would be difficult to claim 
that a definite financial return could be seen from the money so expended, 
there is little doubt that the improvement in the appearance of the 


district would go far to remove one of the main deterrents to new 
industrial development.** 


Nor would this be the only benefit, The money spent in 
wages in the district would increase the fluidity of money, 
which to-day, as a result of the depression, is very tight. 
The inhabitants of the Special Areas are ‘ potential producers 
and potential consumers. But because they are unemployed 
miners and so forth, their purchases are small. And because 
their purchases ate small there is no resilience in the market 
to encourage local enterprise and to support it in hard com- 
petition with the South.’ If a large-scale, carefully designed 
policy of site clearance and improvement at public expense 
were put into operation it would provide ‘a steady flow of 
wages, guaranteed over a number of years, which might well 
sttike root and prove viable when the public works had come 

28 The Times, May 27, 1936. 

2% A Survey of Industrial Facilities of the North-East Coast, op. cit., p. 72. 


%5 Investigations into Industrial Conditions in Certain Depressed Areas (Cmd. 
paper 4728, Stationery Office, op. cit., p.°102). 
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to an end.’?26 At the worst, such a policy would make 
Tyneside and parts of South Wales less unsightly and more 
pleasant to live in ; the preparation of such sites, which to-day 
are ‘ dreary and forbidding accumulations of rubbish heaps 
and derelict buildings,?’ might very well bring in their 
places new and prosperous industries. 

Tyneside’s unemployment figures for June wos6 are the 
most cheerful for seven yeats.. Whether a new boom in 
naval building will ultimately be to the benefit of the area 
is a much-debated problem, but, if ships are to be built, 
Tyneside recalls that the Mauretania was Queen of the Atlantic, 
not for months, but for twenty years. Road, rail and water 
transport are available: power, labour and sites await 
development. Hope is higher than for many years. With its 
fine city of Newcastle, its past history of industrial progress, 
Tyneside believes that it has a future. 

Coal may or may not be the power it was, but South 
Wales is an area rich in mineral wealth and rich in human 
ability. ‘These human factors must have their influence 
on the life and prospects of the areas, but there is no reason 
to believe that in either case it is the human factor which 
prevents industrial revival. In fact there is cause to suggest 
that most of the differences are environmental and not 
hereditary, which would seem to argue that the industrial 
traditions of the areas ought not to militate against new and 
at first unfamiliar industries being successfully carried on in 
these areas. 

Both these areas have many problems in common. 
Both have an unenviable legacy from past prosperity. Both 
have many individual problems of their own. Both claim 
attention, not only for industrial reasons, but also because 
of their rich veins of individual human characteristics. 
Are they vain in their hopes? Will they become the ‘ For- 
gotten Cities of Nineteenth-Century Industrialism,’ or will 
this rich mine of industrial wealth be worked again ? 


Joun S. Morcan. 


% The Political Quarterly, December 1935: ‘A Policy for the Depressed Areas,’ 
by H. A. Mess, p. 548. 
27 Cmd. paper 4728, op. cit., p. 84. 





REVISITING THE FAR EAST 
III. INTERACTION AND OuTLooK 
By E. M. Gut 


Tus concluding article has three main purposes : to describe 
conditions prevailing in China and Japan at the time of my 
visit and the probable results of their interaction ; to amplify 
references already made to the Russian, British and American 
aspects of the situation ; and to analyse the factors that must 
influence British policy in the Far East. 

In pursuance of the first purpose, it is easiest to proceed 
chronologically. Shortly after my arrival in China in March 
1935, I had conversations in Canton with one of two men who 
control the province of Kuangsi, Marshal Li Tsung-jen. 
While he lives, like most of China’s leaders, guarded by 
armed sentries, his bearing and conversation are those of a 
student steeped in the Confucian classics. He dresses in 
Chinese style—a severely simple, unornamented gown; 
talks Chinese only; has the gentlest manners and yet gives 
an impression of moral and physical robustness. His talk 
was dominated by three ideas: that the Japanese were about 
to bring fresh pressure to bear on China; that the head of 
the Chinese Government, Chiang Kai-shek, was so supine in 
dealing with them as to make observers suspect his patriotism ; 
and that close co-operation between South-west China and the 
Government of Hongkong was mutually desirable. 

At the end of May the pressure which Marshal Li anti- 
cipated began to be exerted. In connexion with anti-Japanese 
activities in the demilitarised zone—an area of some 5000 
square miles between the Great Wall and a line running from 
Yenching, north-west of Peiping (Peking), to Lutai, on the 
Tientsin-Shanhaikuan Railway, near the coast—the Japanese 
military authorities obtained the withdrawal from Hopei 


province of the s1st Division under General Yu Hsueh- 
Vor. CKX—No. 714 169 c* 
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chung. On June 8 a Japanese newspaper, the Nichi Nichi, 
stated that a movement had been started to make Peiping 
and Tientsin centres of an autonomous zone, while one of 
the leading Japanese personalities in the Far Eastern scene, 
Major-General Doihara, acknowledged that the Japanese 
army’s aim was the establishment of a pro-Japanese régime in 
North China. In the middle of June, following upon alleged 
anti-Japanese incidents, the Japanese demanded the with- 
drawal of Chinese troops from Chahar (the 132nd Division 
under General Sung Ché-yuan) and an enlargement of the 
demilitarised zone, while at the beginning of July pressure 
directed towards the establishment of a Manchukuo-—North 
China b/oc began to be exerted. 

During the summer and autumn I was able to obtain at 
first hand from some of its chief sponsors in Japan, Man- 
churia, and North China a fairly clear understanding of this 
conception. Quotation from a memorandum issued by one 
of them will illustrate the difficulty of complete compre- 


hension : 


The fundamental principle of the continental policy of our Empire 
{says this document] must be to promote our own national expansion 
and at the same time emancipate the people of the Orient from oppres- 
sion, give them an easy life and comfortable occupations, respect their 
independence and thus promote harmony and co-operation with them ; 

. when our Empire pursues this policy, it is following the path of 
justice in the eyes of Heaven. . . . It is by no means going too far to 
assert that General Chiang Kai-shek and his associates in the Nanking 
Government are responsible for the greater part of the hardships of the 
Chinese masses. It is no exaggeration to state that General Chiang 
and his associates may be regarded as the common enemy of our Empire 
and the Chinese masses, inasmuch as they have not only failed to realise 
that China cannot exist without Japan, but have always been absorbed 
in feathering their own nests by exploiting the Chinese masses. , . . It 
is clear that the Chinese masses, given happiness in life, will spontaneously 
come into indivisible mental and economic relations with our Empire- 
Then it will be possible for China to become a market for the products 
of Japan and a source of supply of raw materials. . . . It is safe to state 
positively that all the thinking minds of our Empire are against such 
anachronistic ideas as the annexation or invasion of China. The first 
step to enforce the national policy is to make North China a land of 
peace and enlightenment, a market where Chinese and Japanese com- 
modities and capital will not be subject to jeopardy but will circulate 
freely. Such a step will help the healthy growth of Manchukuo and 
demonstrate to South China that the co-operation of China and Man- 
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chukuo with the Empire as the centre of gravity can guarantee peace in 
Eastern Asia. . . . In regard to the overseas expansion of our Empire, 
we may look back into history and find that, in spite of a few instances of 
success in stepping upon the continent, we have met with many reverses 
and withdrawals. Should the present movement of expansion like the 
founding of Manchukuo and the development of Northern China fail, 
we would not only retreat from the continent, but the destiny of the 
nation and the people would hang in the balance. We should therefore 
study the causes of our past failures and not repeat our errors.* 


Explanations given by other authoritative sponsors of 
the proposed b/s distinguished more clearly between its 
strategic, political, and economic aspects. While none seemed 
able to speak in precise terms about the economic portion 
of the scheme, its chief features were apparently the exploita- 
tion of cotton, coal and iron ore supplies, to be sold against 
Japanese manufactures, and the provision of increased tail- 
way facilities, both activities to be safeguarded by some form 
of political agreement impliedly backed by Japanese arms. 
What economic part Manchukuo is to play, and in what ways 
she and North China are regarded as being economically 
complementary to one another, was less clear. The idea 
appeared to be, however, that as North China will be busy 
ptoducing cotton, coal and iron ore for Japan, she will be 
less able to grow food supplies for herself. Deficiencies, 
accordingly, will be supplied from Manchukuo, whose total 
exports will thus be adjusted to her total imports, mainly 
Japanese goods. The Japanese army, it must be remembered, 
has its own economists, and the mysticism which pervades 
its outlook makes theirs likewise somewhat lacking in clarity. 
The conception of a Japan—Manchukuo—North China d/o 
has, however, become a governing factor in Japanese policy 
and has attained an importance of the ‘life-line’ order 
attributed to Manchuria in 1931. 

Accordingly, very shortly after the issue of the Tada 
memorandum—which the Asahi stated was approved by the 
Japanese Cabinet on September 7—events began to move 


1 Statement issued to Japanese journalists in Tientsin in September 1935 by Mee 
General Tada, at that time commander of the Japanese troops in North China, Th 
destcliuids "our bees Ged ie dina ‘iho tds tnd. obey btalasknstl th a 
they are above. They represent fairly, however, its main theme. The translation 
of the original Japanese was made by Chinese. There has been no opportunity to 
check it. 
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rapidly. Amid reports of actual and proposed formations 
of bodies of one kind and another designed to promote the 
bloc, increasing military pressure was brought to bear upon 
the governors, or chairmen, of Hopei, Shantung, Chahar, 
Suiyuan and Shansi to induce them to secede from Nanking. 
These men, with four of whom I discussed the situation, were 
in communication with one another and with Chiang Kai- 
shek in Nanking. They were all against any such step. In 
November Chiang’s hands were strengthened by the sixth 
plenary session of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, which increased his powers and virtually 
left him free to manage Sino-Japanese relations as he thought 
best. Embarking upon negotiations with the Japanese 
Ambassador, Mr. Ariyoshi, he instructed his colleagues in 
the North to break off their negotiations with General 
Doihara. The result was twofold. Foiled in their larger 
purpose, Doihara and his friends induced an adventurous 
nonentity, Yin Ju-kéng, who is a Chékiang man with a 
Japanese wife, to declare the autonomy of Eastern Hopei. 
When Yin’s arrest was ordered by Nanking, they declared 
their intention of protecting him and seized strategic points 
on the railways. Chiang Kai-shek, on the other hand, agreed 
to the institution on December 8 of a semi-autonomous 
Council for Hopei and Chahar, comprising their chairmen, 
the mayors of Peiping and Tientsin, and other Chinese 
officials. 

As this happened just after I had sailed for England, I 
have no first-hand knowledge of the extent to which Nanking 
retains any control in these provinces. Over Chahar it had 
lost all but nominal authority when I visited Kalgan and 
Suiyuan last autumn. The unchecked ‘ smuggling ’ which is 
going on in Eastern Hopei, and is in reality an organised 
attack, supported by the local Japanese authorities, military 
and civil, upon the Chinese Government’s fiscal system, 
proves that the latter has no effective authority in that area 
either. In Western and Southern Hopei, on the other hand, 
it appears, from all accounts, to retain at the moment of 
writing the semblance, and some degree of actual, control, 


but the chance of success of the Chinese Foreign Minister’s 
recent appeal for less aggressive treatment of his country by 
Japan is slender. On May 25 this year General Chang Chun, 
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whom I met last summer at Wuchang when he was still 
chairman of Hupeh province, said publicly : 

The situation between China and Japan being what it is to-day, 
further failure to achieve a thorough readjustment of their relations 
will not only be detrimental to the interests of the two countries, but 
concerns the whole question of peace in Eastern Asia. . . . So far as 
China is concerned any problems, the solution of which will redound 
to mutual welfare of the two countries, are considered as coming within 
the scope of readjustment, and any formule based on equality and 
reciprocity, as well as mutual respect for sovereign rights, are regarded 
as helpful means of achieving our end. . . . Readjustment is desired, not 
as a temporising policy to ease the present situation, but with the object 
of ensuring peaceful co-existence of the two peoples for generations to 
come. 


The reply evoked from the Japanese Consul-General at 
Nanking, Mr. Y. Suma, who had just left China on a visit to 
Japan, was this. 

The situation [he said] is such that China must choose between mutual 
interdependence or war with Japan. I have definitely stated that to 
General Chiang Kai-shek. For Japan to retreat one step would mean a 
general retreat. Japan must advance straight ahead with its immutable 


convictions.? 
The reply of the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr, 
Arita, as described by Reuter, was : 


The Foreign Minister, interviewed by the Press to-day; reiterated 
three points as ‘ guiding principles’ in Japan’s policy towards China : 
1. Recognition of Manchukuo. 2.-Co-operation in checking Communist 
penetration. 3. Extermination of anti-Japanese agitation.*® 
Commenting upon these replies, the leading British paper in 
China, the North China Daily News, said on June 1: 


General Chang Chun has made a brave and dignified effort to bring 
the two countries once more into proper diplomatic contact. He might 
as well offer barley sugar to a tiger, if Mr. Suma and Mr. Arita are the 


twin oracles of Japanese diplomacy. 


In these circumstances, which course is the Chinese 


Government likely to choose, ‘ interdependence’ or tesist- 
ance? Civil war, of which there have been ominous indica- 
tions, would almost certainly deprive her of any choice. It 
is contended by the Southern leaders that recent troop 


movements were dictated by national considerations. Yet 


2 Reuter, Kobe, May 30. 
% Reuter, Tokyo, May 30. 
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the truer that is, the more surely does it indicate a lack of 
capacity for national co-ordination. In the light of that fact 
the practical significance of Chinese nationalism is far from 
easy to assess in relation to the immediate future. Denial 
of its reality is unhelpful, because it does not dispose of China’s 
consciousness of, and pride in, moral, cultural and political 
values transmitted through many generations and shared 
from one end of the country to the other—phenomena 
accepted in Europe as essential characteristics of nationalism. 
No more helpful is denial of the existence of patriotism in the 
sense of love of China as opposed to non-China, a sentiment 
as teal as love of England as opposed to non-England, or of 
France as opposed to non-France. But whereas that opposi- 
tion has been brought into play constantly in the history of 
Europe, it has actuated China, owing to geographical reasons, 
relatively infrequently. Accordingly its emotional force and 
its political creativeness have been, and are, less vital and 
constructive than in English, German, French, or Italian 
affairs. ‘Those countries, moreover, are individually much 
smaller than China. Not till their areas are totalled does their 
size become comparable with hers. Then, however, they 
become comparable with her also in respect of their separatism, 
which is very much greater than hers and is the result of 
similar causes, physical, linguistic and racial—a separatism 
which persists notwithstanding ideas, sentiments, and customs 
similar in their unity to China’s. Hence the tears shed for 
the League. 

The imponderable factors in the situation, it is clear, 
ate unreliable guides to the future both in the East and in 
the West. Nor ate those describable as ponderable much 
more trustworthy. Amongst them is the fact that the five 
northern provinces contain over half China’s coal reserves ; 
about an equal proportion of her non-Manchurian iron ore 
reserves, some 40 per cent. of which are in Chahar; nearly 
half her wheat supplies; half her kaolaing or sorghum; a 
third of her soya beans; more than half her millet; over a 
third of her corn; nearly half her railways, and about 20 per 
cent. of her population. Loss of conttol over the North 
means loss of control over all these resources. In the North, 
too, was most of China’s civilisation born and matured. 
True, she has lost these territories before, but at a time when 
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the pressure of population was much less than it is now, when 
foreign trade was less important, and when money and 
credit played a much less complicated part in her affairs. 
Realisation of all these facts, however, adds nothing to her 
military strength, which, pitted against Japan’s without the 
aid of any third party, cannot, humanly speaking, hope to 
prevail. Clearly, the course dictated to her by rationalism 
is to avoid conflict to the last possible point at which non- 
resistance serves any purpose. 

Rationalism also enjoins avoidance of conflict upon Japan ; 
for conflict, even if successful, must mean to her, not only 
gteat additional expenditure at a time when her financial 
outlook is, to say the least, unsatisfactory, but also the 
immense subsequent difficulty of realising her dubious con- 
ception of a Japan—Manchukuo-North China d/o in the face 
of an unfriendly population, likely to prove no easier to 
placate, though possibly easier to control, than that of 
Manchukuo. Yet it is quite clear that rational considerations, 
while not absent from, do not govern Japan’s policy, other- 
wise she would not be making ‘ interdependence ’—for which, 
in the form of genuine co-operation, the Chinese are ready— 
synonymous with unconditional submission. It is equally 
plain that for China to allow the North actually or in effect 
to go the way of Manchuria without a struggle could only 
be justified on rational grounds if that course left her able 
to maintain, south of the Yangtze, a State strong enough to 
live in the shadow of continental Japan. It is highly question- 
able whether it would do this. It is questionable both on 
economic and political grounds, because neither in political 
not economic matters could she then hope to be free from 
Japanese interference. It is also questionable on psycho- 
logical grounds, because such a surrender (for which there is 
no precedent in her history, though there are examples of 
retreat after unsuccessful conflict) would constitute so great 
a denial of all the qualities which nourish nationhood as to 
desiccate and render them useless for that purpose. 

That realisation of all this is vivid throughout China, and 
is a genuine though certainly not the only factor in recent 
anti- Japanese ebullitions in the South, cannot for a moment 
be doubted by anyone who has recently visited the country 
with any capacity for understanding it. My conclusion, 
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accordingly, is that if Japan is irrational enough to prosecute 
her design to a point at which Chiang Kai-shek’s pacifism 
also becomes irrational, she will meet with military resistance. 
To say that is not to express the view that the resistance, if 
unaided by any third party, would be heroic or prolonged. 
For reasons already indicated, it might not attain to the level 
of co-ordinated resistance at all. Beginning possibly in some 
violent anti-Japanese disturbance, it might assume various 
confused and ineffective forms, having the consequences, 
and possibly some of the characteristics, of civil discord. 

To turn to Russian, American, and British aspects of this 
unpromising outlook. In their forefront stands a fact common 
to all, though specially important to Russia and ourselves— 
the fact, namely, that there is no longer a Far Eastern question 
in practice separable from European questions. The affairs 
of East and West are closely—indeed, as far as can at present 
_ be seen, inseparably—linked. ‘Thus a Russo-Japanese con- 
flict would make a Russo-German struggle probable, and 
vice verséd. ‘This interdependence cannot be discussed in this 
atticle, but must be borne in mind throughout its ensuing 
paragraphs. 

Apart from it, the Russian aspect is twofold. There is 
the aspect embracing Soviet Far Eastern interests, which are 
many times greater, notwithstanding the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, than they were in Tsarist times, and there 
is the aspect embracing the propagation of Communism as 
such. These two aspects ate theoretically separable, and in 
actuality may well remain distinct. Whether they do or not 
depends largely on Japan. Sino-Japanese relations, even if 
they culminate in conflict, need not involve conflict between 
Russia and Japan, nor, as far as civilian Russia’s predisposition 
is concerned, are they likely todo so. For she has no ambition 
to reassert control over Manchuria or, on the other hand, to 
hand it back to China, one or other of which steps she could 
scarcely avoid taking if in conjunction with China she 
defeated Japan. On the other hand, a Russo-Japanese con- 
flict, arising out of frontier or maritime friction, or out of 
feat of Communism as such—and there can be no doubt that 
Japan fears Communism greatly—would present China with 
an oppoftunity which she would probably seize. In either 
event the existing tendency towards Communism which not 
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a few of China’s intellectuals, some of her politicians, and a 
relatively large number of agrarian malcontents have displayed 
—as shown in the first of these articles—would be greatly 
increased. It is likely to increase without the stimulus of a 
Russo-Japanese conflict if agrarian problems are dealt with 
unsuccessfully, or if domestic disturbance recur on a scale 
large enough to render them insoluble. 

American and British aspects of the outlook (apart, again, 
from their European side) are mainly economic, becoming 
political in America’s case where they involve the Philippines, 
Guam and other places, and in ours where they involve 
Hongkong or our prestige in the East generally, Singapore 
and Australia being vital considerations in the background. 
From the Philippines, apparently, the United States have 
decided to withdraw, but they may change this decision 
should the islands be threatened by Japan. From Hongkong 
we have, presumably, no intention of withdrawing. Our 
own purely commercial interests and those of the United 
States in China are relatively small, but our capital investments 
are large. As regards economic interests, the outlook, both 
in our own case and America’s, is undeniably threatening, 
whether visualised in terms of an unopposed or an opposed 
Japanese domination of China. For in the event of unopposed 
domination the ‘ open door,’ unless held open by amplification 
of Japan’s commercial opportunities elsewhere, would be 
closed, while in the chaos ensuing from military opposition 
all foreign—i.e., non-Japanese—interests would be likely to 
lose heavily, not only in that, but in other ways. 

With these facts in mind, let us turn to the question of 
British policy. Obviously, what Great Britain, or any other 
Western Power, can do in the Far East depends upon the real 
nature of the complex circumstances which these articles have 
reviewed. I suggest that this should be sought along the 
following lines. The downward pressure of Japan upon 
North China appears in certain aspects to be a repetition of 
similar movements in the past. There have been enough of 
such movements to suggest the operation of a law embracing 
both racial and economic phenomena. As regards the former 
there is evidence to support the view that a strong Mongolian 
strain exists in the Japanese, a strain which entered Japan in 
neolithic times through Korea. The Yahoi type of neolithic 
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relics found in Japan——pottery, stone axes, knives, atrow- 
heads, swords, and articles of bone and horn—bear strong 
resemblance to corresponding objects found in Korea, 
Manchuria, and the maritime section of Russian Far Eastern 
territory. The dominant Japanese physical type is Mongoloid 
in so far as it is broad-skulled, somewhat prognathic, yellow- 
skinned and straight-haired, while the eyelid presents the 
characteristic ‘ Mongolian fold.’4 It may seem, and in fact 
be, fanciful to suggest that the Japanese are in some racial 
way feeling the pull of their remote origins. It is, however, 
undeniable that they are being attracted towards North China, 
whence so much of their civilisation came, by needs and 
motives which previous invaders experienced and demon- 
strated. To the extent that this is the case it is arguable that 
we are watching the re-enaction or continuance of a process 
which is extremely old and unlikely to be stayed or deflected 
until it has worked itself out. If that be so, if the circumstances 
reviewed in these articles are to be grouped in this way—as to 
which there can be no certainty one way or the other except 
in a negligible number of ultra-confident minds—it is clear 
that Great Britain confronts a situation which she can do little 
to control, though she may be able to do something to 
restrict or modify its consequences. 

Again, many of the factors ate economic, or socio- 
economic. It is arguable that Japan’s desperate efforts to 
obtain markets are, like our own, the inevitable consequences 
of the present capitalistic organisation of society. It is 
impossible to discuss this view within the limits of this article, 
yet it cannot be omitted, if for no other reason than that 
Russia enters so frequently upon the scene which I have 
described. But for the time being this line of thought ends 
in a cul-de-sac as fat as British foreign policy is concerned ; 
moreover, in retreating from it, we may note that Russia’s 
economic system has not relieved her of the necessity of con- 
centrating large forces in the Far East, or of building railways 
designed to serve strategic purposes, or of behaving as regards 
military preparations much as other Powers, including her 
two chief neighbours, Japan and Germany, ate behaving. 

If it be said that Russia is taking these steps because she 


* George Sansom, A Short Cultural History of Japan. 
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is obliged in self-defence to do so, it may be replied that the 


imperialism which confronts her in the Far East is, as was 
stated in the second of these articles and as the Tokyo 
correspondent of The Times showed on July 14, that of 
an organisation—the Japanese atmy—which is largely anti- 
capitalist in its views. 

A third way in which the circumstances I have described 
may be grouped is to regard them as the first stages of an 
inevitable reaction of the East against the ascendancy of the 
West, a reaction embracing racial, cultural, and economic 
elements. To the extent that Japan’s policy, as at present 
prosecuted, is making genuine co-operation between her 
and China improbable it is also making any unified reaction 
—European factors apart—unlikely. If, however, Japan 
substituted for her present policy one which appealed to 
China, or in a totally new situation cteated by military conflict 
succeeded in securing from her an exhausted acceptance of 
her own domination and leadership, the old and hitherto 
discredited bogey known as the ‘ Yellow Peril’ might become 
a reality. It would, indeed, be likely to do so if Europe 
indulged in a second orgy of internecine strife under the 
leadership of Tuchuns far more resourceful than any whom 
China has produced. ‘These evident possibilities point 
directly to the continued wisdom of developing some form 
of collective security sufficiently comprehensive to prevent 
war in Europe or, at least, to preserve the foundations and 
main bulwarks of European, including American, polity. 

Another course, consonant with any or all of the pos- 
sibilities just outlined, none of which excludes the other, 
is a re-examination of our commercial policy. This, also, is 
too big a subject to be discussed in this article. But some of 
its outstanding features may be. mentioned. We control, 
politically, considerable areas where cheap goods are a boon. 
We are associated, though without control, with much 
larger areas also rich in the raw materials which Japan needs. 
We and our associates are trying to reduce her capacity 
to sell her manufactures in both classes of territories by 
tariffs, quotas, and preferential arrangements. To that 
extent we threaten, if we have not actually diminished, her 
capacity to buy raw materials. The fact that amongst these 
materials are some which she wants primarily for military 
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purposes, when set against our own comprehensive plans 
for tearmament, cancels out. On the other hand, facts 
which do not cancel out are—(a) that, even assuming that 
Japan can in normal citcumstances obtain all the raw material 
she needs, she fears that in abnormal circumstances she may 
not be able to do so; () that this fear is not without founda- 
tion; and (¢) that part of its foundation is our policy of 
Imperial economic co-ordination, which is intended, and has 
shown itself to be, convertible, when necessary, into political 
and military co-ordination. 

In these circumstances, is it reasonable to entertain the 
expectation of being able to maintain China’s territorial 
integrity or its ‘open door’? Is it not, on the other hand, 
arguable that we are helping to create the conditions in which 
both will disappear, and that in doing this we are increasing 
the friction which, if it sets the Far East alight, may also set 
Europe ablaze? With some knowledge of the difficulties 
involved in reconsidering our commercial policy, and the 
still harder problem of raw materials, I venture, nevertheless, 
to think that it is in this direction that British policy has the 
best chance of improving the political outlook in the Far 
East; and, as one who may claim to be familiar with the 
latter ground, I hope that the offer we made to Japan some 
time ago to consider our mutual commercial relations upon 
a world basis—an offer which she rejected—will be made 
again. 

Some recommend that a practical, relatively easy, and 
unspectacular method of dealing with the situation is to 
co-operate—by which they mean to enter into a local agree- 
ment—with Japan. A suggested method is Anglo-Japanese 
ot Anglo-Sino- Japanese financial co-operation, this idea being 
a relic, or an off-shoot, of projects discussed during Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross’s visit to the Far East. The philosophy 
underlying this proposal is that we should then be in a 
position to modify Japan’s ambition and acerbity, and to 
persuade her to act in a manner more in keeping with her 
chivalrous traditions and tendencies, especially in regard to 
out own enterprises. This seems at first sight, perhaps, a 
sound suggestion. But what would the realities of the posi- 
tion then be? They would be that, having lent money for 
the only reason for which money is ever lent in business 
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circles, that of obtaining a safe or, if risky, a big return, 
we should in the early stages of its employment have to 
avert our eyes from the manner of its use (which obviously 
would be decided in relation to Japanese and not Chinese 
interests), and at later stages, when the degree of China’s 
‘sincerity’ in helping to fructify its use was held to be 
insufficient by Japan, we should be expected to support, or 
at least not to hamper, her in such steps as she considered 
necessaty to preserve the ‘interest ’ thus created. 

I venture to think that this, or any similar, proposal 
has only to be stated in realistic terms to be ruled out both 
upon moral and upon practical grounds. Japan has intimated 
clearly that she will not tolerate international financial assist- 
ance being given to China unless she both decides how it is 
to be employed and directs its employment. On every occa- 
sion on which she has spoken of co-operation with China 
she has indicated clearly that what she means by co-operation 
is exploitation. As long as that remains her purpose Anglo- 
Japanese co-operation of this local kind, the basis of which 
would be a shoddy opportunism overlaid upon incompatible 


principles, could only be detrimental both to China and to 


Great Britain. 


E. M, Gut. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE 
By Lorp QuEENsoRoUGH, G.B.E. 


Morat integrity seems to be at a discount to-day, and without 
it society cannot continue to exist; but surely, in an age 
when thought is of such vital importance to the world, 
intellectual integrity is of no less value. Harold Massingham 
once remarked that, ‘though the law does not permit the 
shopkeeper to sell “ flannelette” for flannel or to advertise 
“ margarine” as pure butter, there is nothing to prevent 
the adulteration or misdescription of the things of the mind.’ 
In considering the grave problems of to-day, it behoves all 
men to keep intact, as far as it is humanly possible, integrity 
of heart and of mind; and at times when human frailty 
might have occasion to prevail, then man must fall back 
upon his natural, inherent instincts, and, not least, summon 
to his aid the power and guidance of the Divine. 

The post-war years have been shadowed with ruin and 
transformation. In Europe we have witnessed the collapse 
or disintegration of kingdoms, the overthrow of former 
systems of government, while in several other countries 
anarchy has stalked through the land. New forms of social 
organisation and of the direction of national affairs have 
arisen, sometimes sharply opposed both in ideology and in 
their social, economic and cultural structure. In the United 
States of America, after a generation of unexampled pros- 
perity, gloom and disillusion followed, bringing: in their 
wake the deepest financial and social depression. In India 
and the Far East there are rumblings of some coming 
political earthquake, while throughout the world there con- 
tinue reverberations of revolution against established law 
and order. Following the Great War, men had come to 
believe that Western civilisation would weaken if an attempt 
were not made to abolish the old system of diplomacy and 
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of force of arms by a new peace system. The concept of the 
League of Nations appeared at the psychological moment 
and, almost hysterically, was universally welcomed by men 
and women of all races as representing the ideal of their hearts 
and imaginations. Yet, with the passage of time, as the pas- 
sions engendered by war propaganda burned themselves out, 
it became more and more apparent that the Covenant of the 
League had proved to be but the hasty work of human hands ; 
and though laudable attempts were made to infuse the League 
with a more generous spirit, and as a counterpart were added 
the Kellogg Pact and the Locarno Treaty, no satisfactory 
result has been achieved, 

From the outset, unhappily, the Treaty of Versailles had 
been joined to the Covenant of the League. Clemenceau, 
‘ The Tiger,’ had no love for the new system. Its ideals did 
not awaken any Christian sentiment in the soul of a man 
embittered by hatred and long political strife. The old 
French statesman rejoiced that, through the Treaty, ‘the 
peace was wart carried on by other means.’ The Central 
Empires of Europe were shattered and dismembered ; and 
among them the most formidable, Germany, by means of 
the sternest penalties ever imposed upon a defeated nation, 
was reduced almost to bankruptcy, her population to the 
edge of starvation, her social order to chaos. It may be easy 
to be wise after the event. But as the years have passed it 
became more and more apparent that it is never possible 
to keep a virile and hardworking people permanently in 
subjection. Nor, I think, could such an objective ever be 
desirable. 

If a fundamental weakness of the League was the unbreak- 
able bond of the Covenant with the Treaty of Versailles, 
there remains, also, a serious flaw among the twenty-six 
articles of the Covenant itself, wherein the members of the 
League took oath unconditionally, not to abjure war, but to 
engage to reduce ‘ national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety,’ and ‘pledged themselves 
to the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations.’ The Covenant insisted that any member, or 
members, of the League resorting to warlike actions, or 
refusing, after arbitration, to accept the award peacefully, 
would be subjected immediately by the other members of 
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the League ‘to the severance of all trade or financial rela- 
tions,’ and afterwards, if need be, to military compulsion. 
Nevertheless, whatever the flaws, the Covenant was a superb 
conception. The architecture of the League declared its 
majesty: the profound defects, of which already there had 
been illustrations in the Mediterranean and in Manchukuo, 
culminated in the Italo-Abyssinian débdcle. But, since 
neither Germany nor Russia, representing, say, 200,000,000 
white people in Europe, with the 137,000,000 of the United 
States of America, were represented at the first Council, 
the League was by no means a real League of Nations. The 
refusal of the United States to ratify the work of President 
Wilson was a calamity. ‘The chauvinism of Clemenceau and 
Poincaré preventing the admission of defeated Germany to 
the councils of the League can only be regarded as the most 
tragic blunder of modern statesmanship. 

The Kellogg Pact was little more than a meaningless 
formula of words: it was not even a clear recitation of 
principles ; nor, since pressure was brought to bear, was the 
Locarno Treaty much less invidious. Yet, while the states- 
men argued and sometimes quartelled over formula—the 
victors yielding little, the vanquished claiming equality, the 
newer States increasing their demands for economic expan- 
sion, the older suffering from grief and grievance—the 
stricken peoples of the world clung to the ideal upon which 
popular imagination had seized as the true interpretation 
of their will in international affairs. No one of intelligence 
can then have imagined, nor indeed can to-day conceive, 
that the normal characteristics of men or of nations would be 
changed. Yet past history, to which had since been added 
the immeasureable advantages of speedy communication, 
declared with unchallengeable voice that the conception of a 
real League of Nations was both practicable and one which 
held out the highest hopes of bringing back the world to the 
paths of peace and to that form and order in its institutions 
of which Nature herself is the great example. 

Recognising as I do the noble work which has been 
performed by the League of Nations in its attempt to miti- 
gate conditions of labour as they affect workers and opera- 
tives engaged in dangerous trades, welcoming the efforts 
which have been made to suppress the ‘ white slave’ and the 
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drug ttaffics, I have been conscious of a departure from what 
I had clearly perceived as the ideals of the League, and a 
gtadual tightening, rather than relaxation, of the punitive 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, as against the extension of 
the spirit of the Covenant. I have already observed that at 
its inception Russia, among others, was absent from the 
League. The acts of the Bolshevist dictatorship had shocked 
the people of all nations, West and East alike. The admission 
of men whose hands were yet wet with the gore of thousands 
of innocent people, and whose butcheries and tyrannies were 
purposely continued with unparalleled ferocity, was to them 
unthinkable. Over and over again the tyrants of the Kremlin 
announced their intention of spreading world revolution, of 
destroying religion, of overthrowing monarchies, and of 
imposing what they term ‘the rule of the proletariat’ in 
their place. Those familiar with the facts knew only too well 
that no government by the Russian people had ever been 
established when the Romanoffs were murdered, but that a 
ruthless dictatorship had replaced the man of simple tastes 
and kindly sentiments, who for them everywhere had been 
known as ‘ the Father of all the Russias.’ 

We should now recall that in 1919 the British Govern- 
ment published a White Paper containing a report from M. 
Oudendyk, the Netherlands Minister at St. Petersburg, who 
remained to watch British interests during the Bolshevist 
revolution. This report, of September 6, 1918, was for- 
watded by Sit M. Findlay from Christiania to Mr. Balfour. 
M. Oudendyk stated : 


I consider that the immediate suppression of Bolshevism is the 
gteatest issue now before the world, not even excluding the war which 
is still raging, and, unless as above stated, Bolshevism is nipped in the 
bud immediately, it is bound to spread, in one form or another, over 
Europe and the whole world, as it is organised and worked by Jews, 
who have no nationality, and whose one object is to destroy for their 
own ends the existing order of things. 


In the years immediately following the wat Germany was 
disarmed, and of this there can be no doubt. Writing in 
1924, M. Albert ‘Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva and former Minister of Munitions 
in the French War Cabinet, speaking, therefore, with unques- 
tionable authority, said : 
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To tell the truth, France at the present time is not threatened. At 


_ this moment she possesses the strongest army in the world. The 


military monarchies which might have been a menace to her are 
now broken up. In spite of divergencies of policy, she remains allied 
to England and Italy. She is closely united in daily action with Belgium. 
She is the ally and supporter of the republics of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and of the monarchies of Yugoslavia and Roumania, who, on 
their frontiers, face the same risks as France. 


A treaty is a mutual agreement, in which the obligations and 
undertakings are not single, but joint. The flaws in the 
Covenant joined to the Treaty permitted the Allies, in fact, 
to do as they pleased; and in the matter of armaments it is 
clear from official statistics that their mood was to disregard 
their obligations under the Treaty, while maintaining a very 
different pose at Geneva. It is true that Great Britain, with 
her immense Empire responsibilities, did in fact make con- 
cessions to the Covenant in disarming. But other nations 
pursued a very different course. In 1931 the armies of 
Europe grouped together as ‘allies,’ or joined to French 
policy through the Little Entente, were as follows : 

Great Britain, 137,000 Regulars, 153,000 Territorials. 
(These figures do not account for 334,000 troops in India, 
and others maintained throughout the Empire.) France, 
497,000 regulars, 55,000 others; 165,000 colonial regulars. 
Belgium, 86,000 regulars, 6,000 others. Czechoslovakia, 
139,000 tegulars, 13,000 others. Italy, 491,000 regulars, 
90,000 others. Poland, 266,000 regulars, 64,000 others. 
Roumania, 250,000 regulars, 63,000 others. Russia (U.S.S.R.), 
562,000 regulars (no certain information as to reserves is 
available). Against these colossal figures the regular army 
of Germany comprised 100,000 men, without other armed 
military forces. 

The air forces of the same countries in Europe in 1932, 
including only machines fit for active military service, were 
officially given as: Great Britain, 1,434; France, 23735 ; 
Belgium, 195 ; Czechoslovakia, 546; Italy, 1,507; Poland, 
joo; Roumania, 799; Russia (U.S.S.R.), 1,500. Germany 
possessed no air arm whatsoever, and no machines which 
could have been converted to military use. 

In 1932 the British Fleet consisted of fifteen battleships, 
150 destroyers, sixteen cruisers, fifty-two submarines, and 
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other ships. The fleet of Germany consisted of six battle- 
ships, five cruisers, thirty-six destroyers, no submarines. 
The German navy was also far smaller than that of either 
France or Italy. It must be clear, therefore, from the official 
figures given above and the statement of M. Albert Thomas, 
that up till 1932 Germany presented no kind of menace to 
her neighbours nor to the world at large. 

On the other hand, the gigantic expansion of the Russian 
military machine during the past few years is unparalleled 
in history. Competent military critics estimate the actual 
peace strength at not less than 1,300,000, with a further 
reserve of several millions more. Marshal Tukhachevski, 
Deputy-Commissar for Wat, stated before the Congress of 
Soviets in February 1935 that the peace strength of the army 
had been raised from 562,000 to 940,000. According to 
official Russian statements on the military budget, there was 
an increase of 27-5 per cent. from 1933-34. On February 8, 
1935, M. Grinko, the Peoples’ Commissar of Finances, 
informed the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets 
that more than 5,000,000,000 roubles had been actually 
spent on the Red army in 1934, while the estimated expendi- 
ture for 1935 amounted to 6,500,000,000 roubles. Tukha- 
chevski further said that since 1931 the heavy artillery had 
been more than doubled, as well as the machine-guns for 
infantry and cavalry. The number of aeroplanes had been 
increased by 330 per cent., light and medium tanks by 760 
per cent. and 792 per cent. respectively, and small armoured 
cats by as much as 2475 per cent. of the 1931 figure. Mr. 
Louis Fischer, the notable American expert, states that 
Russia now has the most powerful bombing planes known 
to mankind. M. Eidemann, the Chief of the Ossiaviachim 
(the organisation comprising non-military riflemen), has 
stated that there are over 500,000 young men who have been 
trained as airmen. Very little military equipment is obtained 
from abroad, and this is practically limited to complicated 
appliances such as electric starters and measuring instruments. 

It may well be asked : ‘ Why these enormous armaments ?” 
Russia removed the chief source of a possible conflict with 
Japan by selling her rights in the Eastern Chinese Railway 
in November 1934, while in China propaganda is her main 
weapon. Further, a war of the Western countries against 
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the U.S.S.R. is completely out of the question; while 
Moscow is the only European capital, inaccessible to hostile 
air squadrons. It must appear, therefore, that Russia’s pre- 
patations aim at nothing less than offensive warfare, although 
the protestations of M. Litvinov that Russia desires peace 
may be sincere for the moment. On January 7, 1936, at a 
conference of members of the Soviet Government, in the 
presence of Stalin, Kosareff, Secretary of the Union of Young 
Communists, said: ‘ The older generation decided the ques- 
tion who should destroy whom within our country. We, 
led by our party, led by the great Stalin, commanded by 
Marshal Voroshiloff, have an. extraordinarily arduous and 
important historic task—to decide who shall destroy whom 
in the whole world.’ 

No one could possibly believe that Germany, implacably 
opposed to Bolshevism, could watch all these gigantic pre- 
patations with indifference. Even in March 1935 it became 
apparent that the negotiations between Moscow and Paris 
were not to be limited to the Pact as originally conceived, 
but that a regular military alliance was contemplated. On 
March 16, protesting again and again that he desired peace— 
and can anyone doubt this from the lips of an ex-serviceman 
who had witnessed many of the horrors of the Western Front ? 
—Reichkanzler Adolf Hitler announced the reintroduction 
of universal military service in Germany. His decision was 
soon followed by the formal withdrawal of Germany from 
the League. A year later, in reply to the ratification by the 
French Senate of the Franco-Soviet Military Pact, with firm 
decision Germany reoccupied the demilitarised zone of the 
Rhine, and without doubt will take steps to refortify her 
frontiers. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact is accompanied also by pacts 
and ‘understandings’ linking Czechoslovakia, with its air 
bases convenient to both France and Russia, Roumania, 
Belgium and other States, completing what is obviously an 
armed encirclement of Germany. It is to this menace that 
Herr Hitler has, in my opinion rightly, called the attention of 
the world. The grim spectre of Bolshevism, supported now 
by a vast array of armaments, is far more menacing to-day 
than it was in 1919, when His Majesty’s Government first 
issued the White Paper as a warning. Following secret 
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meetings at Geneva—a custom which did not appear to be 
at all in keeping with the spirit of the League—Bolshevist 
Russia was admitted to membership and took its place at the 
Supreme Council. The spokesman has been M. Litvinov, a 
man of whom, in causing his expulsion from this country, 
Lord Curzon in 1918 said: ‘ His intrigues were so desperate.’ 
It has seemed that from the moment of his appearance M. 
Litvinov has largely dominated the proceedings of the 
League. Not only did Germany secede, but Japan has 
retired, and the love of Italy has surely evaporated. 

British Ministers have again and again demanded of the 
Russian dictators that their propaganda throughout the 
British Empire shall cease; but, despite disclaimers, this 
propaganda has continued unabated, with more than ample 
evidence of its being financed from Moscow. Close observers 
of post-war Europe cannot fail to have perceived the hand 
of Moscow in nearly every country except Germany, and 
especially in Spain and more recently in France and Belgium. 
In the former, the passions of a largely ignorant people have 
been inflamed, authority and law have been overthrown, 
religious institutions have been swept on one side, and hooli- 
ganism and anarchy have been let loose. In France, a grotesque 
travesty of the democratic system has placed power in the 
hands of the millicnaire-Communist Léon Blum; while 
Béla Kun, steeped in the blood of his short-lived Bolshevist 
revolution in Hungary, fresh from the slaughter of priests 
and patriots in Spain, with the orders of Moscow in his 
pocket, has arrived in France. As I stated in my letter of 
resignation as treasurer of the League of Nations Union, 
‘the League, as I see it now, is no longer a real League of 
Nations, nor do I see at present that it can function as an 
effective instrument for peace.’ Those at Geneva appear to 
speak with one voice and to express a common sentiment. 
But the voice is that of Moscow, the sentiment is the threat 
embodied in the speech of Kosareff. 

The vast majority in all nations have little knowledge of 
politics and of the international repercussions which ensue 
from acts which on the surface appear to be only those of 
domestic policy. ‘The war generation, and that which fol- 
lowed, although brought up in the natural traditions of our 
national life, were largely ignorant of the international 
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complex which so unhappily followed the Great War; and 
as the result, their minds have not been attuned to reality. 

Chivalry towards the vanquished has for many centuries 
added lustre to the battle honours embroidered upon the 
standards of the British Army, and, naturally, those who had 
endured the hardships and wounds of the campaign were the 
first to express their desire for friendship with the former 
enemy. His Majesty the King, as Prince of Wales, by extend- 
ing the hand of friendship to Germany’s former soldiers— 
if, humbly, I may say so—clearly demonstrated how fully he 
understands that friendship between nations must begin in 
the home ; and perhaps more than any other man of our time, 
or of any other age, has His Majesty familiarised himself 
with the home life of ordinary men and women wherever he 
has travelled throughout the wide world. Between 1914 
and 1918 the appeal to the soldier, the sailor, and the airman 
had been for the defence of his own soil, his own national 
institutions and culture. How well his efforts succeeded, 
whether with friend or late enemy, is happily recorded on the 
pages of history. 

Nature is the permanent guide and controller of humanity ; 
and Nature, the whole, is far greater than its part, humanity. 
Nations or racial groupings have developed their social and 
political structures in accordance with racial characteristics 
and interests. And here they could not have done otherwise, 
being a part of Nature, and therefore compelled to act within 
the sphere of her laws and precepts. It was no less great a 
scientific luminary and profound thinker than Professor 
Albert Einstein who wrote: ‘ Nationalities of different races 
seem to have an instinct which prevents them from fusing. 
Nationalities want to pursue their own path, not to blend.’ 
The view which Professor Einstein expresses is one which 
instinctively is shared by every Briton: it is surely the view 
held equally by every Frenchman, German, Italian, and men 
of every race. The time-honoured principles of blood and 
soil are rooted deep in the history of man, for, inescapably, 
man, though more glorious in his spiritual perceptions, as I 
believe, than is the rest of Nature, must nevertheless be a 
part of the Divine Plan. 

If, as I have stated, there were flaws in the basic concep- 
tion of the Covenant of the League, either by design or 
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through failure to grasp the true realities in human associa- 
tion, another flaw, a veritable chasm, has developed, threaten- 
ing the imminent destruction of the whole edifice. A new 
international order will not and cannot supersede nations. 
Quite the reverse: it must build upon them. No self- 
respecting nation, proud of its race, aglow with patriotic 
pride in its inheritance, glorying in its contributions to 
science, to the arts, and to its national institutions, will 
willingly concede such immortal treasures, amassed by the 
frugality and sacrifice of countless generations, to any other 
concept through whose organisation or instrument such 
priceless assets must be jettisoned. 

The choice, as it would appear, at the present time for the 
British people is that they shall throw aside all that has gone 
to the fashioning of the British character and shall embrace 
a new materialistic concept, the fruits of which within the 
space of twenty short years have been the massacre of millions, 
the destruction of much that men have held dear, and utter 
subordination in slavery to the machine of a cruel dictatot- 
ship. This is the only choice which the League of Nations, 
as at present constituted, offers as the haven of those natural 
desires of men and women for the consummation of inter- 
national good will and peace. 

The races of this world ate among the facts of Nature. 
Surely, therefore, the mission of statesmanship is to promote 
the extension and elevation of each. The forces which have 
obtained paramount influence in the League do not appear 
willing to recognise these simple truths of Nature, and what 
should and must assuredly also be manifestations of the 
Divine Will. 

So many hopes have been built upon the League of 
Nations that it would be tragic if so sublime a conception 
were now permitted to crumble into ruin. It is practicable 
to erect a new edifice, to be eventually crowned with the dome 
of Peace. We witness throughout the world a resurgence of 
the national spirit. It is manifest especially among the young. 
The cramped conditions of modern industrial and city life 
have everywhere produced a desire for the open country, 
for a glimpse of glorious landscapes, for contact with soil, 
for the companionship of woods and vales and hills. Uncon- 
sciously, the masses have responded to what is an inde- 
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structible part of their being. Man emerges from and returns 
to the soil. Spirit, mind and body are one whole—a trinity, 
each indispensable to the other. As this is true of the 
individual, it is true of the nation, which, after all, is the unifi- 
cation of personalities, welded together by the natural con- 
ditions imposed. by climate, soil and by all those influences 
which make one country different from another. 

It has been found by all classes of the community and 
among all nations that when they travel abroad, or dwell in 
foreign lands, they are able to live on terms of perfect amity 
with the strangers among whom they venture. The longer 
the foreigner remains, the more he learns to appreciate 
customs, habits, institutions, which at first sight struck him 
sometimes with amusement and astonishment, and even 
with repugnance. With the process of time, however, he 
learns to understand something of the guiding philosophy 
and influences which produce cultures distinct from his own. 
And though he seldom if ever can entirely shake off his own 
natural sentiment, yet unquestionably he learns to have an 
eye, an ear and a sense for those things which inspire the 
natives of the land of his sojourn to great and noble works. 
Were the League of Nations concerned with making much of 
the natural and inherited gifts of each one of its members, 
whether great or small, were the League devoted to the pro- 
motion of the happiness of each people, if only the League 
would set itself the task of examining what better system in 
world affairs might be employed so that in an age of unex- 
ampled prosperity and plenty the people might take advantage 
of the marvellous discoveries of science and invention, and 
could make full use of the fruits of the earth in their season, 
then that would be a true League of Nations at whose council 
table the representatives of the British Empire could with 
pride take their seats. In place of an unholy alliance, to 
which we ate being urged, such a League of Nations would 
prove to be an affirmation that international relations shall 
be conducted on the principles of Christian morality. 


QUEENBOROUGH. 
May 1936. 
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THE FAIRBRIDGE MODEL 
By Tue Rev. A. G. B. West 


THANKS to the published reports of Mr. Malcolm Stewart, 
Commissioner for the ‘ Special Areas,’ the public conscience 
is being roused. The wholesale tragedies of unemployment 
in districts of Wales and Northern England, the coal and 
shipping centres, are seen as a blot on modern civilisation. 
Not even the return to better trade in general has brought 
proportionate share of hope to South Wales and Tyneside. 
Manufacturers for various reasons are slow to open factories 
or branches where blight has fallen upon once prosperous 
counties. The very development of more up-to-date methods, 
in pit and shipyard, lessens increasingly the call for manual 
labour. So much so, that an increased international trade 
can now be carried in fewer bottoms, and more coal can 
now be trucked by far fewer hands. In spite, then, of better 
prospects at Jarrow, and from Government orders which 
will help the men on Tyne and Wear, in spite of £3,500,000 
of public money spent by the Commission on Harbours and 
Developments, on hospitals and sewerage, on small holdings 
and allotments, on holiday camps, educational facilities and 
social settlements, the position is still very grave. Most of 
the workers who have spent their lives in Durham cannot 
believe that prosperity and full-time wages will not return. 
They will rather wait in sad resignation for that day, sub- 
sisting meanwhile on idle acceptance of unemployed benefits 
than break new ground further afield. Yet sound plans are 
being made to plant them on the land: 2000 families in two 
years have been transferred and set going in the Midlands and 
Home Counties. For the first time in our history the experi- 
ment has been made of using public funds to settle on the 
land those who have no experience of the work or capital 
to sink in it. The experiment has been justified, but no large 
Vor. CKX—No. 714 193 H 
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extension of it seems to be warranted by the prospects. The 
Commissioners ate wise in setting more store on trans- 
ference of young unemployed to areas where they can enjoy 
some of the benefits of trade revival, and by holiday camps, 
physical training, medical care and creation of wider interests, 
rescue them from that gloom of defeatism which wrecks 
body and soul. We may be warned to remember that among 
indictable offences 43 per cent. are committed by youths 
under twenty-one, and 23 per cent. by those under sixteen. 
Of the comparatively minor offences classed as ‘ breaking 
and entering,’ 58 per cent. are by children under twenty-one. 
Due remembrance of this gives special point to the state- 
ment, from such an authority as Mr. Malcolm Stewart, as : 


Probably the most serious problem of the ‘ Special Areas’ is that 
presented by unemployment among young men between eighteen and 
twenty-one. There are about 11,000 of them—7o000 have been unem- 
ployed for more than three months. The problem calls for urgent and 
drastic treatment. Many of these young persons have done practically 
no work: they have been brought up in a home where the father has 
been continually out of work. . . . They have seen their own families 
and their friends kept for years by the State, and they have come to 
accept this as a normal condition of life. It is hardly surprising, in the 
circumstances, that young persons with this background and up-bringing 
should be ready victims of all kinds of demoralising influences. In 
short, these young men present, in my view, the most tragic aspect of 
the problem of the ‘ Special Areas,’ and one fraught with great danger to 
the State. 


This is a danger signal indeed. Yet it must not be thought 
that the problem is peculiar to England or the ‘ Special 
Areas.’ In Germany, in Canada, in the United States a similar 
task confronts all lovers of their kind. How, in the altered 
economic conditions which amount to a severe revolution, 
can the rising generation be given their fair chance? How 
shall we stem that tide of demoralisation which is the inevit- 
able fruit of hopelessness and enforced idleness ?. Ruination 
to body and soul comes swiftly to those who, through no 
fault of their own, are debarred from the career of activity 
which is their right. Remedies, naturally, take their colour 
from national temperament. In Germany Herr Hitler, by 
enforced discipline of labour camps, has been able to diminish 
crime and infuse a new spirit of hope and efficiency into his 
workless youths, which is wholly commendable. In the 
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United States a widespread net of unemployment camps is 
helping to tide over a perilous situation, not without bitter 
complaint that no permanent career of independent work 
can be guaranteed. 

If there is to be any hope for these youths, then training must defi- 
nitely lead to work, and the provision of this is so urgently needed . . . 
that national work is fully warranted. 

Our English prejudices preclude, at present, any com- 
pulsory methods. Our youth must be invited to follow 
leads which can show the way to betterment. Though, if 
conscription is allowable in face of hostile aggression, it 
may presently be admitted as desirable to overcome an 
economic and social peril. It would apply to capital as well 
as to labour, enforcing the duty of investment where the 
need is greatest. And one prevalent weakness must be 
overcome in our educational outlook. Far too little is made 
of the dignity of manual craftmanship—or even of its value 
as mental training—and far too much of the glory of joining 
the blackcoated brigade. ‘ You are too good to be a plumber 
—you should learn type-writing,’ is the kind of fatuous 


advice too often given by teachers. A leading citizen of the 
Western States said to me last August : 


Again and again I am faced with this. A man tells me that, by dint 

of great privation to his mother, he has passed through his arts course 
and is now a graduate. But there is no opening for him in a world 
overfull of the half-educated. He is simply not wanted. And he might 
have been happy as a good stonemason. 
That citizen was deeply interested in what I told him of 
Fairbridge Farm Schools and wished to see them started in 
the United States. Ifthe principles on which they are founded 
continue to commend themselves, they doubtless will be. 
They are for universal application. 

What are those principles, and how have they approved 
themselves after trial and error through twenty years ? 
Kingsley Fairbridge was a Rhodes scholar from Rhodesia 
who, on his arrival in England twenty-five years ago, was 
appalled at the waste of child life and the grim outlook for 
youth in overcrowded areas. There was such a crying need 
for them in the Dominions to buy up the opportunity and 
enter into their heritage. But how could the two be brought 
together—children hungry for a career, and lands hungry 
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for men? Mere transference from one latitude to another 
was not enough. There must be loving individual care. 
There must be patient wide training, and, most of all, there 
must be unceasing oversight and guidance, even when the 
wards had left the parent home to begin their independent 
career. The sense of an ever-widening family love must 


overrule all. 


I saw great colleges of agriculture (not workhouses) springing up in 
every man-hungry corner of the Empire. I saw little children shedding 
the bondage of bitter circumstances and stretching their legs and minds 
amid the thousand interests of the farm. I saw waste turned to pro- 
vidence, the waste of unneeded humanity converted to the husbandry of 
unpeopled acres. 

That was the dream of one who was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. But let it not be supposed that it was 
immediately acceptable. It was little thought of among 
emigration schemes in 1914, when 120,000 emigrants every 
yeat were finding their way to Australia. It was thought to 
be too small, too slow, over-expensive in time and outlay. 
And there was much indifference to be overcome before the 
first settlement could be even started 60 miles south of Perth. 

From small beginnings, and through much financial 
strain, that school, on a farm of 3500 acres, has grown till it 
can take 350 girls and boys for a five years’ course. Some 
£60,000 voluntarily subscribed has now been invested in 
that undertaking. Never was there a better investment ; 
for more than 1000 children have enjoyed the blessings given 
by training for an agricultural life which 90 per cent. never 
wish to leave. Within the last two years. such confidence in 
this model has been evinced that the {100,000 appealed for by 
the Prince of Wales and Mr. Stanley Baldwin two years ago 
for the establishment of three more such schools is all but 
subscribed. ‘The second school is already founded in Van- 
couver on a farm of tooo acres. It will presently spread 
a yearly crop of fifty to sixty trained youths over much of 
British Columbia. Preparations for further schools in New 
South Wales and Queensland are being made. And a 
munificent bequest from Lady Northcote guarantees the 
immediate founding of another such school in Victoria. This 
is to be worked by a special board of trustees with Earl Grey 
as chairman, but on the Fairbridge model. Indeed, it was 
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a sight of the Fairbridge film which finally determined the 
donor’s legacy. These five schools on completion will give 
the surest endowment to some 1200 children. 

From the point of view of peopling our Dominions that 
total is a mere drop in the bucket. It is the trained character 
of these migrants which is their security: the fact that they 
gtow up in conditions which newly arrived adults find strange 
and disconcerting, and insensibly adapt themselves to a new- 
world atmosphere. They have been rescued from depressing 
conditions before they were old enough to be demoralised, 
and thereby have escaped the worst of dangers. More than 
that, medical tests ensure that they shall be physically sound, 
mentally and morally without blemish. And while this pro- 
vision must clearly be insisted on by Dominion authorities, 
it is often disconcerting for those who would gladly offer 
this help to children who need it most. That a child should 
be cut off from a joyous adventure which gives such pleasing 
prospects, because its teeth have been neglected or insuffi- 
ciency of food has lowered its vitality, is cruel and wrong. 
A welcome assistance to Fairbridge from the Special Area 
Commission will be the medical upbuilding of those who are 
thus disqualified and can be made fit to pass the tests by six 
months’ care. Various questions, very properly, are asked: 
How and where do you find your children ? What assurance 
can you give that they are happy and hopeful at such a distance 
away ? What guarantee is there that in ten years’ time they 
will have better prospects of work and eventual independence 
than if they had remained in England ? What sort of welcome 
do they have overseas ? 

The system of management is that the Central Committee 
in London chooses a local committee in Australia or British 
Columbia. It appoints a Principal for each school, whose 
position is much like that of the headmaster of a great English 
school to his governors. The local committee is in charge of 
finance and general policy. It receives block grants from 
London and disburses them in consultation with the Principal. 
Thus most necessary local interest is assured, and (in Australia) 
per capita grants for upkeep are received from both State and 
Commonwealth exchequers. Minutes of all committee 
meetings are forwarded to London, whete questions involv- 
ing capital expenditure are decided. Children come to us 
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from all parts of the British Isles ; from the London County 
Council and other county councils, from Kilburn Sisters, 
orphanages and from private homes. Last July a special 
effort was made to collect children from Durham and Tyne- 
side; the year before from Wrexham, after the colliery 
disaster which left such a crop of orphans. In Gateshead and 
Newcastle and Shields scores of children besieged our office, 
longing for escape from an outlook grim and hopeless ; 
many of them were full of lust for adventure and an open-air 
life. A proportion of ‘the first party to Vancouver Island 
came from these areas, but scores were turned down. Parents 
withheld their consent, or they were too old, or they were 
medically unfit. The hard measure dealt out to deportees 
from Canada, and the bitterness of those who had lost their 
all in Victoria, deepens suspicion of all oversea ventures. 
It is a hard fight to win consent for what youth so much 
desires. Parents should enjoy the responsibility for their 
children, and are right to be nervous of handing them over 
to unknown conditions. There is less to be said for that 
power of veto when the father is in prison or the mother 
shows no proper care for her own. But several times a 
widow who loved her boys refused to stand in the way of 
what she recognised would be for their well-being, whatever 
it cost her. 

Hence it is that the Fairbridge aim is to reproduce as 
neatly as possible the sweetness of family life. The children 
are housed in families of twelve to fourteen, in a separate 
cottage under a house-mother. She will care for their down- 
sitting and uprising, their baths and clothes and beds, packing 
them off at 6.45 to breakfast, and after that to school. Their 
meals and lessons they will have in dining-hall and big-school. 
Their cottage is their home. Here, after tea, when, if old 
enough, they have put in spare time milking, harrowing, 
wood-chopping, gardening, they discuss with ‘ ma’ the hap- 
penings of the day and plan their future. This home they 
are encouraged to beautify within and without: the cottage 
gatdens at Pinjarra are a delight. And the whole settlement, 
with its pigs and horses, its sheep and kine, its twenty other 
cottages, Old Fairbridgians hostel, guest-house, hospital, 
stables and byres, is theit own farm. The unfelled blue-gum 
and pine which await their axes are adventure in the offing— 
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with chances of wild bees’ honey or fierce cougars. It is all 
apprenticeship for the real life coming—as is the creek bathing, 
the physical drill, and the annual seaside camp. No. There 
is nothing of the ‘ institution ’ feeling in their surroundings. 
To that hostel they will return from far-away up-country 
when they need a change. In that church they will be married, 
when, in due course, he and she who came out twelve years 
ago in the same boat from Southampton have saved enough 
from their earnings to set up house together. She may have 
_ been laundress or housemaid in Perth or Albany, he working 
on farms in the north-west. At sixteen or seventeen there 
will be no lack of employers anxious to give them 155. to 
£1 a week, with keep, for their services. The Principal will 
see to it that they are under masters who will teach them 
further lessons about the land, and the after-care officer will 
visit them, however great the distance, to see that they are 
fairly treated. Till they are twenty-one, half their wages will 
be banked for them. At twenty-four, especially if they join 
forces with a girl who has also saved her nest-egg of {100 or 
more, they are ripe for investing in their own holding. 

So far, there has been no shade of difficulty in placing 
those who, beginning their course, at ten or eleven, have 
become knowledgeable, brawny and enterprising by the 
time they are seventeen. In one year the Principal had 800 
applications for his fifty trainees. And prospects for the girls 
who have learnt domestic work are no less satisfactory. 
They work hard, play hard, and, happily, in great numbers 
prefer country life and farms to any attractions of the towns. 
Yet it is true that larger capital than most. boys can save up 
in eight or ten years from their wages is needed for successful 
start as a farmer. It is being now considered whether some 
plan of grouping Old Fairbridgians on co-operative holdings 
might not give them a better chance. A gift of £5000 for 
this special purpose, whether advanced as loan or otherwise, 
will be tried. It is too early to say yet whether in British 
Columbia, after five years, we shall have equal success in 
advancing our wards. If, however, a trip taken in September 
through the Okenagan valley is any guide, there is every 
prospect that well-trained youths will be in great demand, 
and will be given by fruit-growers, dairymen and farmers 
every chance to make good. Old-timers who have succeeded 
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concur in maintaining that training, health and enterprise is 
the capital which counts in the long run. In almost every 
line of business the eventual master has begun on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. 

It is claimed for this model of training and migration that 
it makes use of those tastes which in youths are most humanis- 
ing and admirable. Possibly there is nowhere greater love 
for domestic pets, greyhounds, fancy pigeons and the like, 
than among our distressed miners of the North. That taste, 
when the chance is given, develops for the Clydesdales and 
Ayrshires, which are ministers of wealth and comfort. The 
plea is that its scope should be enlarged. The greatest content, 
and ultimate success, comes from pride in good stock, the 
best seeds and fruits. Hete is a sphere of labour which 
ensures continually growing interest. It develops that power 
of ‘ taking notice’ which is the root of mental growth, and 
enriches life with values which are outside a commercial 
standard. Yet even so the best stock pays best. 

Admittedly, there is no help from Fairbridge Schools for 
that division of 11,000 youth in whose worklessness Mr. 
Stewart sees such a tragic danger to themselves and to the 
State. The essence of out scheme is that youth should be 
rescued young from that all too likely demoralisation. Yet 
extension of this model can sensibly lessen the on-coming 
crop of such foredoomed failures. And, whatever be devised 
for the protection of those already smitten with recklessness 
and apathy, it is certain that training for some occupation 
which attracts and holds them must enter into the programme. 

Frequently recurring signs that the Dominions ate again 
realising the need of increasing British stock are welcome. 
While this is partly due to improvement in trade, it is prob- 
able that the campaign in Abyssinia and its clear moral have 
sharpened vision. Measureless resources must be developed, 
ot forfeited to those who can make use of them. The 
urge to spread from overcrowded areas, Italian or Japanese, 
is certain to gtow more acute. That national selfishness, 
which persists in denying entrance into our vast possessions 
to any others than our own stock, is criminal short-sighted- 
ness, which is bound to add bitterness to the unrest of the 
world. An outstanding, often forgotten, fact is that 
Yokohama—sixty hours’ sail nearer to Port Darwin, in 
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North Australia, than Port Darwin is to Melbourne—has 
00,000,000 of the most densely packed populations of 
the earth within 3000 miles. The Pacific Ocean is the 
coming centre of world politics. 

Long-time policies of Empire settlement must aim at 
attracting capital, industrial workers and land settlers to 
strengthen the 6,500,000 who hold, but do not occupy, 
immense Commonwealth areas. Ten times that total, even 
of Europeans, could be carried by those acres. But so long 
as they are peopled by under two to the square mile they are 
of necessity a bait and alluring temptation. 

Wise schemes will have to eschew haphazard, huckstering 
ways, such as those which brought about dire distress in Vic- 
toria after the war. That callous exploitation of the guileless 
and over-confiding must never be suffered again. And it 
might easily be repeated if visionary projects of mass migration 
were accepted as practical. 

An overwhelming proportion of those who have left 
these islands during the last century and have made good 
overseas, have gone as individual pioneers. Their transport 
may have been assisted from public funds or by voluntary 
societies; but on arrival they have trusted to their own 
initiative and adaptability, and have made their own way. 
If they had been coddled and financed by high-sounding 
companies launched with many trumpetings, experience shows 
that two things are certain. As individuals they would have 
failed to attain the training and self-reliance without which no 
ultimate success is possible. And great waste of public 
money, with ensuing dissatisfaction, would have been 
reaped as a reward for misplaced trust in theoretical schemes. 
Fairbridge principles assure essential training and avoid 
unpractical haste. 


Arruur G. B. West. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRICAL 
MUSIC 


By Major R. RAvEN-Hart 


Over four years ago—in The Nineteenth Century for February 
1932—after studying the developments up to that date, I 
allowed myself to make certain predictions as to the immediate 
fature for musical instruments using electrical methods to 
produce the sound: the facts were, I believe, accurate, but 
the predictions have all proved to be entirely incorrect, 
with one exception; and this, the improvement of playing 
technique, was such an obvious and safe prophecy that 
I can take little credit for it. 
» In this previous article the desiderata of a perfect musical 
instrument were summarised as: unlimited duration of note, 


unbroken by breath or bowing pauses ; all notes, not only 


those of the present scale; any passage from note to note 
between glissando and detached ; practically infinite range 
of volume without change of tone-quality ; all tone-qualities, 
existing and imaginable; any ‘attack’ desired; all notes 
within the audible range; reasonable portability; and 
reasonable facility of execution. It was in connexion with 
this last item that hopes of development of a player-technique 
were expressed, and it is these hopes which have been so 
amply fulfilled, even to such a degree as to surprise the writer : 
anyone who has heard, probably by wireless, the recent 
demonstrations of the ‘ Trautonium,’ especially as played by 
Oskar Sala, will admit that the limit of melodic (one note at 
a time) execution has been attained. The musically detestable 
fantasia on Martha is perhaps the best example, where the 
instrument allows of a virtuosity that compares well with 
anything to be produced from violin or flute, together with 
changes of tone-quality which shift the solo instrument dizzily 
all over the orchestra, from bassoon to piccolo and from 
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trombone to glockenspiel : the result is frankly unbelievable 
for anyone who, like myself, has played (or played with) the 
original laboratory model. It should in justice be added 
hastily that this particular piece is not to be taken as an 
indication of the musical taste either of the inventor or of 


the player ; it was arranged solely to show off the possibilities 
of the instrument and as a reply to critics who were doubtful 
of its ability to tackle florid passages. With this demonstra- 
tion the fermidable list of desiderata can be considered as 
fulfilled by at least one type of electronic instrument—at 
any fate, to a degree which has never before been the case. 
With this one exception, however, all the predictions 
of the previous article were false. For instance, it was 
there implied that no new type of instrument, working, 
that is to say, on a basically new principle, would be likely 
to appear; and one of the most interesting of the recent 
developments has proved to be the appearance of just such 


a new principle, one which, moreover, presents possibilities 
that are quite literally boundless. This principle is the 
pictorial production of music, the creation of audible tones 
by drawing them on paper. It is, of course, a perfectly 
obvious one, when it has been stated: if in the sound-film, 
for instance, it is possible to photograph sound into the 
form of a black-and-white pattern and to tutn this back 
into sound by the use of a photo-cell and the associated 
electrical equipment, as is done hourly, then it is equally 
possible to construct this black-and-white pattern with 
pen and ink and then make the same photo-cell produce 
music from it. 

Incidentally, and although this is not strictly a question 
of electrical music, some of the implications of this process 
ate worth a parenthesis here. First of all, it is obvious 
that the artist who can draw music can also retouch visually 
recotded music, a point of very great importance for film 
purposes ; but also, since there is no fundamental difference 
between photographed music and the photographed voice, 
this same artist can both draw and retouch speech. For 
example, it is perfectly practicable for an accent to be removed, 
an ‘ American’ speaker made to talk ‘ English,’ or a normal 
person given an even more perfect intonation than a B.B.C. 
announcer, The reverse process is equally practicable: 
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one might envisage a politician whose speech was considered 
to be unpopularly refined arranging for slight coarsenings 
to be retouched into a propaganda film before its release, 
ot even for slight dialectal modifications to be added, differing 
from one print to another according to the district in which 
they were to be shown. Or, even more disconcerting but 
equally possible, his opponents might supplement drawn 
caticatures of him, and photographs not showing him at 
his best, by fragments from his earlier speeches, distorted 
in voice so as to make him ridiculous. That this is technically 
perfectly possible was demonstrated not long ago when a 
German station was transmitting disc-recorded fragments 
of a speech of one of the opponents of the present régime, 
and the voice was incredibly unpleasant: the fact that this 
distortion continued for some moments during the subsequent 
words of the station announcer before disappearing suddenly 
was all that there was to show that the unpleasant effect 
had been due to some accident in adjustment of the trans- 
mitter characteristics, and did not indicate that the original 
speaker was as objectionable as he sounded. 

To return to electrical music, however: an instrument 
has been actually produced in which all the sounds have been 
thus drawn, and from the drawings photographed on to 
films, these then being ‘scanned’ by a photo-cell to give 
the notes, and tone-quality being varied either by the shapes 
of the pattern originally drawn, or by scanning several 
films simultaneously. Whether this principle is likely to 
have any important future cannot as yet be judged: there 
ate very grave technical difficulties, especially as regards 
the wearing-out of the films in use, since for each note there 
is a relatively short endless band which must be moved 
along under the photo-cell, and which is almost inevitably 
damaged in this process. A development by another inventor 
keeps the ‘ sound-picture’ (which, of course, can here also 
be drawn by the artist) fixed in position, and sends the light 
through it to the photo-cell, removing these mechanical 
difficulties though adding others peculiar to itself; still, 

instrument of this type was actually in use in a Paris 
church for several months and appears to have worked satis- 
factorily. It should be added perhaps, although obvious, 
that instead of the sound-pictures being drawn they can be 
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photographed from the sounds made by existing instruments, 
an easier but a less interesting method: there is something 
peculiarly fascinating in the idea of hearing a sound which 
has had its origin in a design on paper, which has been 
‘seen’ by a photographic lens and by a photo-cell but as 
yet heard by no one, and which, indeed (if we wish), can 
now be heard by us, but not even by the player whose touch 
on the key is letting it loose as sound. 

One of the most important practical developments of 
these last four years, in a field which in itself is of less inherent 
interest than that of the more radically novel instruments, 
is the installation of a numberof church organs in which 
wireless valves are the source of sound (not photo-cells, 
as in the case just mentioned, and involving an entirely 
different principle) ; and it is of special interest to note that 
the firm concerned in most of these installations is also.a 


long-established producer of church organs of the normal 


type. The incentive to this development has been largely 
an economic one, since, in the case of an organ of average 
size, it is possible to instal an electronic instrument at less 
than half the cost of a corresponding organ of the usual 
type, the saving being even more marked for larger installa- 
tions. The disadvantage from the theoretical point of view 
and as regards the future is that, as in all keyboard instru- 
ments, only the notes of the present scale can be used, or 
of some other arbitrary scale, and progression from one 
note to the following can never be by a true glissando, two 
of our desiderata being thus lost. On the other hand, the~~ 
implications of such an electronic organ are of great interest, 
quite apart from the financial side of the question. For 
example, the tuning of the notes is extremely easy, a mere 
matter of turning a screw, so that, the entire organ could 
be retuned to a different pitch in a few hours were this de- 
sitable, as, for instance, in the case of the visit of a foreign 
otchestra ; or again, it is a simple matter to replace a register 
of one quality by a new one of a different tone-colour by 
comparatively rapid electrical changes, whereas the corre- 
sponding operation in a normal organ would, of course, 
entail the removal of the complete set of pipes of that register 
and their replacement, dimensions permitting, by new ones ; 
or yet again, the addition of a new register will cost perhaps 
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one-twentieth at most of the expense entailed by adding a 
new pipe-register. The chief advantage, however, is that 
only the console, no larger than a normal one, together 
with a series of invisibly installed loud-speakers, need be 
in the church itself, the valves which replace the pipes being 
stowed away anywhere that is convenient—in a sacristy, 
for instance: this point will always be a convenience, and 
may be absolutely vital in the case of a small chapel or where 
it is undesirable to spoil the architecture by the usual 
cumbersome ‘ kist of whistles.’ A further advantage which 
may readily be overlooked is that the loud-speakers may 
be installed to suit the acoustic properties of the building, 
to overcome awkward echo-areas, for instance: again, 
they can be used singly or in groups by simple switching 
from the console, giving not only the perhaps undesirably 
sentimental ‘ echo” effects, but also the very valuable ability 
to support congregational singing by switching in the 
speakers in the nave and at the west end; or, a simple 
extension of this principle, it is a very easy and comparatively 
inexpensive matter to add a battery of hired loud-speakers 
for special functions, in the open square in front of the 
church, for instance, so that a crowd of pilgrims there can 
be gathered into the emotional field of the music. (It is 
hardly necessary to add that such a battery could also be 
used to make the service and the sermon also audible to 
such a crowd, with no more additional complications than 
a few microphones and a controller at a switch-board.) 
The ease with which loud-speakers can be temporarily 
installed has also very great importance during the actual 
setting up of the organ itself, since it is possible to experi- 
ment rapidly and at small cost until the proper placement 
is found, whereas the normal organ has to be installed once 
and for all, and examples could only too readily be given 
of organs which have been spoilt by their positioning, 
whether this was due to miscalculation of the acoustics of 
the building, or imposed by architectural considerations. 
Mention should also be made of two points in playing 
technique, although with the reservation that they are 
dangerously liable to induce a floridity quite incompatible 
with the true organ style: one is that the response of the 
valve is instantaneous, so that ultra-florid passages can be 
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played or a note repeated rapidly without muzziness; the 
other is that a ‘ swell’ effect can be added to any register 
with great ease, no mechanical arrangements to open and 
close shutters being necessary, as in the case of the normal 
organ, so that crescendos and diminuendos become readily 
(too readily) available, not only on the ‘ swell’ keyboard, 
but on all of them if desired, pedals included. The Poste 
Parisien owns one such, not infrequently to be heard 
in its broadcast transmissions; and it should also be 
noted that, like practically all electronic instruments, these 
organs are particularly suited for broadcasting in that 
they can put the electrical impulses which they produce 
directly into the transmitter, instead of first producing 
sounds and then using a microphone to turn these into 
electric currents. Mention should also be made of another 
type of electrical organ, more recent than the French one, 
the joint product of an American and a German inventor, 
and largely based on work done at the Heinrich Hertz 
Institute in Berlin: as far as it can be judged from laboratory 
models, it may be an advance on the type just described, 
being even more compact and inexpensive, and offering 
even more possibilities, these being largely based on the 
principles used in the ‘ Trautonium,’ described below ; 
it is, however, too early to be sure of this, whereas the 
French organs have already been in use for years in several 
churches. 

Another keyboard instrument of considerable interest 
is the electronic piano, developed commercially by the 
Bechstein house, and, in a perhaps superior form, by an 
American inventor. Here again the financial aspect is not 
without interest, since the complete instrument, not only 
playable as a piano with or without the added refinements 
to be described, but also serving as a normal wireless receiver 
and as an electric gramophone, costs less than the cheapest 
gtand piano made by the same firm. The interest for the 
engineer is less here, the sound being produced, as in the 
normal piano, by the percussion of a hammer on strings, 
and electrical technique entering only after this has been 
done, to convert the sound into electrical impulses and 
amplify these, finally producing them from a loud-speaker ; 
in fact, the amplifier and loud-speaker essentially replace 
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the sounding-board of the normal instrument. Since, 
however, this ‘ electrical sounding-board ’ can amplify many 
hundred-fold the sounds that energise it, these original 
sounds need only be very weak: hence the strings can be 
lighter and less tensioned, and the hammers also reduced 
in weight and size, this, incidentally, tending to purer tones, 
especially at the moment of percussion; and, a further 
consequence of the small amount of energy taken from them, 
the damping of the strings is greatly reduced, so that, if left 
to themselves, they will vibrate for half a minute or longer, 
giving sustained notes that no normal piano can produce. 
Further, the loudness of a note is no longer governed only 
by the energy of the attack, but can be altered by change of 
the amount of electrical amplification; it is thus possible 
to begin such a sustained note piano and make it swell up 
to fortissimo before it dies away again, this being controlled 
by the left pedal. Minor advantages are that, if desired, 
the total volume can far exceed that of a normal piano, 
making it thus possible to dominate, for instance, a full 
otchestra at its loudest ; and that for broadcasting purposes 
the piano can play directly into the transmitter, the usual 
chain piano-microphone-transmitter being thus freed of 
its weakest link, the microphone. It should also be added 
that a special switch gives the damping of a normal piano, 
so that if this is used and the left pedal ignored all the literature 
of the piano can be played without change ; in other words, 
the instrument serves as a normal piano as well as giving 
organ and harpsichord and other effects. The right pedal 
is quite normal, its use removing the immediate damping 
and allowing the strings to vibrate, either for the same time 
as they would do in a normal piano if the just-mentioned 
switch is used, ot for a far longer period if this switch is 
in the other position. On the debit side as compared with 
other electronic instruments must, of course, be noted that, 
as is the case with all keyboard instruments, only the notes 
of a definite scale are possible, without, for instance, quarter- 
tones or a true glissando; and that no great changes of 
tone-quality are available—nothing to compare with those 
possible in the ‘ Trautonium,’ for example, an instrument, 
with which we shall deal shortly, although some minor 
variations of timbre are possible with the Bechstein instru- 
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ment and some more extensive ones can be made in the case 
of the American type already mentioned. 

Before leaving this class of instrument—that is to say, 
in which the sound is produced mechanically and then dealt 
with electrically—it may be of interest to indicate how readily 
simple experiments may be carried out by anyone interested 
in electrical music and owning a wireless receiver. As 
subject a guitar, lute, or, best of all, a ‘japanese’ fiddle 
(one-string, cigar-box and broomstick) are suitable, or, in 
fact, any stringed instrument with a wooden sounding- 
board and in which the strings have a fairly long vibration 
period—not the mandoline, for example. All that is necessary 
is to press the sharp point of a steel gramophone-needle 
gently into some part of this woodwork (various positions 
should be tried) and to put the blunt end of the needle into 
an electrical pick-up in the normal way, bandaging this to 
the instrument, preferably with rubber sponges as padding, 
so that the needle does not carry the weight of the pick-up : 
this added weight makes a violin or viola unsuitable for the 
experiment, unless played on the knee. If now the cords. 
of the pick-up are connected to the proper terminals of the 
receiver in the normal way, it will be found that the sounds 
given out by the instrument are reproduced with greatly 
increased volume by the loud-speaker, so much so that 
the actual primary sounds may be practically inaudible to 
the audience in comparison. If now an assistant controls 
the loud-speaker volume, using the normal ‘ volume-control ’ 
knob of the set, an idea of the new possibilities can be obtained ; 
for example, by setting this towards the maximum, a pianis- 
simo attack can be combined with fortissimo volume, or 
the curious ultta-pizzicato produced by merely pressing 
and releasing the string may be made usefully audible, or a 
glissando on a string vibrating after plucking, or a variation 
in volume of the sound after plucking can be made. Or, 
by careful timing, the volume-control knob can be made to 
suppress the actual plucking of the string entirely, and only 
the subsequent vibrations allowed to appear ; or, the reverse 
process, the pizzicato attack can be over-emphasised, with 
an effect as if the player damped out the vibrations of the 
string immediately after plucking it. (Obviously the ideal 
for more elaborate experimenting would be to put the control 
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of volume in the hands of the player, or, more exactly, in 
his feet, by constructing a pedal-operated volume-control, a 
perfectly easy matter for any wireless enthusiast.) 

If, as is probable, the receiver is also fitted with a ‘ tone- 
control’ knob, allowing of prominence being given to the 
lower or the higher tones as desired, the use of this will 
give some further idea of the possibilities of electrical music 
by allowing the timbre of the instrument to be considerably 
changed at will: here again, however, the best results 
would be attained by a specially built tone-control, connected 
directly to the cords uniting the pick-up to the receiver, 
and readily built from scrap material by anyone capable of 
building his own wireless receiver. 

The recent development of the more truly ‘ electronic’ 
instruments—of those, that is to say, where there is no adapta- 
tion of an existing instrument and no mechanical production 
of the sound—has been very greatly complicated by patent 
questions, and at every moment one must pause to query 
whether certain ‘improvements’ are genuine progtess, as, 
of course, is claimed by the inventors, and, especially, by 
the manufacturers, or whether they are in reality retrograde 
steps made necessary to evade pre-existing patent rights. 
The development of the ‘ Trautonium’ principle offers an 
amusing example of the complications existing: it may 
be remembered that in the original instrument the sound 
was produced by making a neon lamp, a baby brother of 
those used in luminous signs, flash so rapidly that the eye 
cannot see the action, the clicks which each flash produces 
(as those who have a wireless receiver near flashing signs 
ot traffic signals probably know only too well) being similarly 
indistinguishable by the ear as separate sounds, only a musical 
note being audible. Then, still in the original model, ‘ tone- 
former’ vibrations were added to these notes by use of a 
wireless valve, to give them tone-colour. The principle 
has been simultaneously developed in two exactly opposite 
directions, one of these abandoning the baby neon lamp 
which was the soul of the original instrument in favour of a 
witeless valve, and the other replacing the wireless valve, 
which in the original followed this neon lamp by—a second 
such neon lamp! As a matter of fact, as far as results go 
there seems to be little to choose between the two systems, 
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each in its own field, but it is an amusing example of the 
intricacy of the situation. 

Mention should be made here of the improvements in 
the Martenot instrument, the original type of which was 
described in the writer’s first article, if only because of the 
interest taken in it by composers in France: Honegger 
has scored for it repeatedly, both in ballet music and for 
films (L’Idée, Rapt, etc.), Ibert uses two of these instruments 
in the film Golgotha recently released, Milhaud has written a 
suite for them, and many other examples could be quoted. 
This is a melodic (one note at a time) instrument, the pitch 
being fixed in the original model by the position of the player’s 
finger over 2 dummy keyboard: the principal improvement 
made is that this keyboard is now no longer a mere dummy, 
so that two forms of playing are possible—the original form, 
giving all possible intervals, half-, quarter-tones, etc. (by 
placing the finger off the centre of the key and without 
depressing this), but incapable of a true legato; and in 
addition the use of these keys, making the use of the instru- 
ment easy for anyone able to play with one finger on a piano, 
losing, however, the power to produce true glissandos or 
any intervals except those of the modern scale, but gaining 
the true legato lacking previously. 

I believed at one time that these truly electronic 
instruments, where the new methods and possibilities are 
demonstrated without the hampering of older technique, 
would be taken up by directors of orchestras to replace 
some of the present instruments, many of which everyone 
knows to be unsatisfactory, but which are apparently not 
susceptible of improvement. This belief, based no doubt 
too greatly on hope, and not taking sufficiently into account 
the conservatism of professional musicians, has been very 
little justified: perhaps the only really important use of 
such instruments has been made by Stokovski, who has on 
occasions embodied a type of Theremin instrument in his 
orchestra. On the contrary, it is not the professional but 
the amateur musician who has suddenly become interested 
in these instruments, especially in Germany, and the really 
striking development has been in their popularisation for 
home use. Not only have German wireless periodicals 
given full details of the construction of simple forms of them, 
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but in addition several manufacturers have put them on the 
market complete for the less expert as regards wireless 
construction. Certainly their application to what the Germans 
call ‘house music’ is a very desirable one, and they are 
extremely well suited to interest the music-lover, offering as 
they do practically all the possibilities of electrical music in a 
simple form and at a relatively low cost; and, being all 
melodic in nature (one note at a time), not only are they reason- 
ably easy to learn, but also make good companions to the 
ubiquitous piano. . It is also a pleasant piece of poetic justice 
that wireless technique, which, by making broadcasting 
possible, has done so much to kill amateur music-making 
in the home, should now offer simple and cheap instruments 
to induce the broadcast listener to make his own music 
occasionally instead of passively accepting what is fed to him. 

These ‘ home’ instruments nearly all work on the idea 
of utilising the ‘ Radio-gramophone’ terminals with which 
practically all modern receivers are fitted, the music being 
heard from the loud-speaker of the set, and the necessary 
amplification being contained therein: in this way the addi- 
tional apparatus necessary is relatively simple, and could 
be produced at far lower prices than those at present asked 
in most cases ; it could also quite readily be built by any wire- 
less amateur capable of building his own receiver. This 
additional apparatus may take one of many forms, each 
descending from some particular type of electronic instrument. 
Thus, for example, the Heinrich Hertz Institute at Berlin, 
which has taken a special interest in the subject, showed at a 
recent Wireless Exhibition there a form based on the There- 
min, the first electro-musical instrument to attract general 
attention ; and not only showed it, but allowed those who 
wished to play it—in special sound-proof booths, be it added. 
This particular type was merely a box about 8 inches cube, 
with a vertical brass rod projecting from it, and cords attaching 
a ptess-button and a pedal: pitch was controlled, as in the 
patent instrument, by varying the distance between the 
hand of the player and this rod, and it merely needed to be 
placed close to a wireless receiver for the loud-speaker of 
this to produce the music. It could have been put together 
in about half a day, and at a cost of perhaps 30s., by any 
average constructing amateur. Again, several types of home 
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instruments have been put on the market based on the prin- 
ciple of varying the pitch by changes in the setting of a 
variable condenser, and these could equally well be built 
by any amateur interested : these all connect to the ‘ Radio- 
gramophone’ (‘ pick-up”) terminals of the receiver, which 
is, however, in no way altered by this, and is ready for its 
normal functions at the turn of a switch. 

Probably, however, the most interesting is the home 
instrument based on the ‘ Trautonium,’ since this gives a 
more complete idea of the possibilities of electronic music than 
do those already mentioned, especially in the field of tone- 
quality and its variation. The parent instrument was fully 
described in the previous article: it may be remembered 
that it allowed of any existing tone-quality being reproduced, 
together with a practically unlimited number of tone-qualities 
which up to the present have never been produced ; and the 
‘ baby ’ will do this very nearly if not quite as well—I should 
have to test the two side by side to be certain, so little is 
there to choose. It also has the same really uncanny feature 
of the original instrument—that of being able to change from 
one quality to another, not by abrupt steps, as in an organ, 
for instance, but imperceptibly, so that a ‘ flute’ becomes a 
“trumpet ’ without it being possible to say at what moment 
the border-line was crossed, the timbre passing on the way 
through those of all sorts of non-existent instruments. 

The musician, and even more the amateur musician, 
will be interested to know what one of the ‘ home’ instru- 
ments looks like, and how it is handled. Taking the baby 
‘ Trautonium’ as an example, this is a small case about 
3 feet long, 1 foot or so in height, and about the same in 
depth, connected by cords to a wall-plug, to the ‘ pick-up’ 
terminals of a receiver, and to a pedal. Along the front of 
the instrument, below a music-rack, runs a horizontal metal 
plate, with a fine wite stretched just above it: a note is 
ptoduced when this wire is pressed down to touch the plate 
by the player’s finger, and continues as long as he holds it 
down; and the position of his finger along the wire fixes 
the pitch of the note heard, lower ones lying to the left 
and higher ones to the right, as in the case of the piano. 
About three and a half octaves ate covered; but these 
can be placed anywhere in the audible range by altering 
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the setting of a knob—in fact, the pitch can even be lowered 
to such a degree that no musical note is heard from the loud- 
speaker, the separate impulses being heard which would 
build up to a note in the ear did they recur more frequently ; 
and in the other direction tones above the audible range of 
the normal human ear can be produced, which, however, 
are heard by animals, cats especially, as experiment will 
prove. Another knob produces smaller shifts of pitch— 
for tuning to a piano, for instance. The degree to which 
the pedal is depressed fixes the volume of sound produced, 
and this can range from the practically inaudible to the 
literally deafening, if the wireless set will stand up to the 
latter. The sharpness with which the finger is pressed on 
the wire decides the sharpness of the ‘attack,’ a gentle 
pressure giving a violin-like commencement of tone, and 
a sharper, more staccato tap suggesting the way that the 
notes from a trumpet or reed instrument begin. Only one 
note is produced at a time, but this no more implies that 
only one finger is used than in the case of a typewriter : 
on the contrary, the other fingers are very busy ‘ preparing ’ 
the next note or notes. In this connexion it will be appre- 
ciated that if the ‘ new’ finger presses the wire at the new point 
before the other one has released it elsewhere, a true legato 
is obtained, one note merging into the other without gap 
or overlap, and without the sounding of any intermediate 
notes: on the other hand, if there is a pause between the 
release by one finger and the contact under the new one, 
detached playing will be obtained ; and, of course, by sliding 
the finger along the wire from one position to the other a 
true glissando is available, all the intermediate tones being 
sounded. It is perhaps worth emphasising this point, since 
in many earlier types of instrument the production of a true 
legato was very nearly impossible, the choice lying between 
a vety definite detached effect, almost bordering on a staccato, 
and a somewhat monotonous scoop-glissando. It should 
also be added that rapid movement of the playing finger 
vertically produces one type of tremolo, change of volume 
without change of pitch, whereas a rocking movement of 
this finger gives the other type, variation in pitch without 
change of volume: both can be made even morte ‘ soulful ’ 
than the syrupiest cello or worst cinema otgan. Finally, 
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there are five ‘ stops,’ of the key type as on modern organs, 
and two further knobs, all of which control the tone-quality, 
the stops serving for abrupt changes and the knobs for more 
gradual ones, including, of course, the imperceptible passage 
from one tone-colour to another already mentioned. If 
now that formidable list of desiderata with which this article 
opens be consulted, it will be found that they are all met by 
this instrument, simple as it is. 

What the future of electrical music may be I will not 
again attempt to predict. For the moment, its chief practical 
uses lie, curiously enough, at the very extremes of music- 
making, competing on the one hand with the simplest of 
‘home’ instruments such as the penny whistle and one- 
stringed fiddle, and on the other hand rivalling the organ, 
that most elaborate of all musical instruments of to-day. 


R. Raven-Harr. 
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PROBATION AS A TREATMENT OF CRIME 
By Lro Pace 


THE system of Probation, wisely used, is as valuable an 
instrument for the prevention of crime as any at the disposal 
of a court of justice. The same system, improperly used, is 
always useless, and often actively harmful. It is, therefore, 
a primaty duty of every magistrate to familiarise himself with 
the details, the advantages, the potentialities, and the dangers 
of probation. The object, however, of the present article is 
to go further. It is an endeavour to interest a wider public 
in a question of great social importance. It is, in addition, 
an attempt to persuade those who are responsible for local 
administration that it would be a wise, fruitful, and economical 
use of public funds to spend such money as is reasonably 
necessaty to bring to the maximum degree of efficiency the 
probation system of the area over which they have control. 

For these purposes no detailed history of probation is 
necessaty. It is enough to say that the system has spread in 
many European countries, and in England and Wales is to-day 
governed by the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. Like 
other legal administration, it is in practice best applied in 
London and the other large cities which possess the advantages 
of professional lawyers as stipendiaties, and of a co-ordinated 
body of probation officers. It is less happily administered in 
certain country districts, in some of which, indeed, it is 
at the moment so largely misunderstood and misapplied 
as to reduce its efficiency to a minimum. The Probation 
Rules, made by the Secretary of State in 1926, were intended 
as a guide to the proper administration of the Act of 1907, 
amended in details as it has been by subsequent legislation, 
and it is a matter for great regret that in many rural districts 
their letter and spirit have been so lamentably ignored. It is 
most earnestly to be hoped that, in such places, magistrates 
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and others in positions of influence may come soon to a 
fuller knowledge of their responsibilities, and that from that 
realisation may arise something of that immense influence for 
good in thousands of human lives which those with know- 
ledge of this system believe that it can bring. 

There are three different ways in which a court may treat 
a person convicted of a criminal offence. He may be punished 
by imprisonment, or by fine, or he may be dealt with under 
the Probation of Offenders Act. There ate offenders for 
whom a sharp term of hard labour is the best corrective, as 
there are a few to whom a sentence of whipping is the most 
effective deterrent, and persistent professional criminals from 
whom society will not be safeguarded save by a long sentence 
of penal servitude. To deny that these things are most 
unhappily true seems, to those whose acquaintance with 
prisoners is first hand and practical rather than theoretical, a 
foolishly perverse and unhelpful sentimentalism. A recogni- 
tion of its necessity does nothing, however, to reconcile us to 
imprisonment save as a last resort. There will, surely, be 
common agreement that if, in any individual case, there is any 
ptactical alternative which offers substantial hope of the 
desired result being achieved, no court should ever impose a 
sentence of imprisonment. The imposition of a fine is a 
simple and necessary alternative, which, in many cases, is a 
suitable and effective punishment; but there are obvious dis- 
advantages to this penalty in some cases. In that of a poot 
man with a family, for example, a fine frequently results in 
unmerited suffering to wife and children, unless it is so small 
as to be little deterrent, in which case there is a danger of the 
law being brought into contempt. 

The third method of dealing with an offender is under the 
Probation of Offenders Act. The Act gives power to the 
court, although the charge has been proved, to adopt any 
one of three courses in suitable cases, where the offence is a 
trivial one or the circumstances or character of the defendant 
make such a decision desitable. The case may be dismissed 
without any conviction being recorded; or, secondly, the 
defendant may be released to come up for judgment if called 
upon (this second course is commonly known as ‘ binding 
over’); orf, thirdly, the offender may be not merely bound 
over but also placed under the directions and orders of an 
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officer appointed by the court. It is this third course, of 
which the supervision is the very essence, to which the name 
of ‘ probation ’ is alone applied. 

The advantages, not only to a prisoner but to society, of 
dealing with a defendant under the Probation of Offenders 
Act are immediately clear. There is no stigma of a prison 
sentence, with its inevitable enforced association with men 
of vicious character. There is no loss of employment, with 
its attendant suffering of an innocent family. There is not the 
same danger of loss of character or of self-respect. There is 
a considerable saving in expense to the public in probation 
rather than maintenance in a prison. 

These considerations are relevant and important, but 
they are not final. The overriding consideration must be 
the protection of society. Before, therefore, it is possible to 
urge the greater use of probation we must examine the 
question of its effectiveness. That is the crucial test. Indeed, 
it is the only one. We need pay no attention to the criticism, 
still sometimes heard, that probation is ‘not a sufficient 
punishment ’ for wrongdoing, or that it is ‘ pampering ’ those 
who have broken the law. Such arguments betray an 
ignorance of the justification for legal sanctions. Society has 
a tight to self-protection, and if individuals can be prevented 
from wrongdoing by no other means than loss of liberty or 
the infliction of physical pain the community is justified in 
imposing these punishments. But, if it be possible in any 
case, the treatment of crime should be remedial. There is, 
it is submitted, no justification for the infliction of pain 
or suffering for its own sake, or in cases where equally effective 
results may be attained by milder means if such be reasonably 
practical. 

We may say at once, and with confidence, that the value 
of probation has been amply proved. In justification of this 
claim there are statistics to which we will devote our attention 
later. It is beyond question that results have been already 
achieved of enormous value to the community. It is equally 
beyond question that, in certain areas, the results attained 
could be very greatly improved if certain essential preliminary 
conditions were fulfilled. These conditions concern partly 
the magistrates who in rural areas comprise the court, and 
partly the probation officers who exercise its supervision. 
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The responsibility of the magistrates is considerable. It is 
imperfectly realised, even by justices themselves, how essential 
is the part they must play in any local system of probation if 
it is to attain success. 

First and most important of all the duties of the court 
is the selection of persons to be released on probation. It is 
true that a court of summary jurisdiction can so release a 
petson convicted of any offence punishable by such court. 
In the same way a court of quarter sessions or assize can so 
deal with a person convicted of any offence, save only murder 
or treason. It is an entire misconception that such procedure 
is applicable only to trivial offences. But a careful and 
informed examination of all the circumstances of a patticular 
case is vitally necessary before such release on probation is 
ordered. Such selection is of the very essence of the scheme. 
Success in probation depends upon the choice of suitable 
cases. In such cases, in the words of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders : 

The personal influence and supervision of a good probation officer 
may prove the most effective method of reclamation. On the other hand, 
if young people who have bad home surroundings or are in need of 
training are put on probation and left in their old surroundings instead of 
being sent to Home Office Schools or Borstal Institutions, or if offenders 


ate repeatedly placed on probation, despite previous failures, there is 
every likelihood that they will soon be among the prison ‘ ins and outs.’ 


In coming to a decision as to whether the home surround- 
ings are so bad as to make reclamation under a probation 
order impossible, it is important that magistrates should be 
guided not so much by material as by spiritual values. Sordid 
and unlovely surroundings, or even grinding poverty, should 
not be the deciding factors so much as careless or unnatural 
parents or a loveless home. Children and parents alike may 
be helped to rise above their surroundings, distressing as they 
may be. It is a grievous responsibility to remove a child 
from its parent even to the best conducted institution. It is 
remarkable what handicaps of poverty and ignorance a kindly 
probation officer can overcome. Nor should the mistake be 
made, as it is in some rural areas, that probation is intended 
only for juvenile delinquents. In London, where professional 
magistrates of long experience preside over the police courts, 
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no less than 30 per cent. of adults convicted are put on 
ptobation. But there are country districts whege such 
treatment of adults is unknown. We repeat, therefore, that 
the importance of the selection of suitable cases cannot be 
over-emphasised. It is as ineffectual to put on probation a 
defendant who cannot respond as it is both cruel and wasteful 
to send to an institution a defendant who could be treated 
by a probation officer successfully at home. 

This selection can be exercised only after careful inquiry, 
which is best conducted by the probation officer, who will, 
if a probation order be made, ultimately have charge of the 
case. ‘This inquiry and the report to the court based upon it 
will be described under the duties of the probation officer. 

Once the court has reached a decision to make a probation 
order it is important that it should be made in such a way as 
to create the best moral effect. It is disastrous if the impression 
is created, either on the probationer or on others, that he has 
‘got off.” The Act requires that the offender be furnished 
with ‘ a notice in writing stating in simple terms the conditions 
he is required to fulfil,’ and this must be read over and 
explained to him before he leaves the precincts of the court. 
It is still an unfortunate custom, however, in some areas for 
no morte to be done in open court than for the clerk to read 
aloud to the defendant a statutory notice, in archaic legal 
phraseology, quite incomprehensible either to him or to 
others in court. It is most desirable that the chairman should 
make it an invariable practice, before the statutory notice is 
read, to explain in the simplest words, but with all necessary 
gtavity, the meaning of what is done, and the obligations 
which the defendant is taking upon himself. The court has 
extensive powers to impose conditions. They are too seldom 
used. A defendant may be ordered to pay the ‘ costs of the 
proceedings, or es for injury, or compensation for loss, 
not exceeding in the case of a court of summaty jurisdiction 
twenty-five pounds.’ Conditions may be inserted as to 
obedience to the orders of the probation officer, place of 
tesidence, association with persons of bad character named in 
the order, abstention from intoxicants, and so on as the court 
sees fit. Such conditions are of immense value, not only in 
themselves, but as an ever-present reminder of his situation 
to the probationer during the whole time during which the 
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order remains in force. Moreover, they serve to bring home 
to the associates of the probationer that the order is more 
than an empty formality. It is the best atmosphere for success 
that the probationer should begin his term fully aware of his 
obligations and in such a frame of mind as willingly to 
co-operate in the work of his own reformation. ‘The creation 
of this atmosphere should be the object of the chairman’s 
words. 

As tegards the length of time for which an order should 
be made there is no unanimity of opinion. The maximum 
period is three years. A personal view which is offered for 
consideration is that no order should be made for a less 
petiod than twelve months, and should in most cases be for 
two years at least. It is within the competence of the court 
to discharge the order at any time, so that no harm is done by 
making the order for a longer period than may, in fact, prove 
necessaty. ‘The exercise of this power is indeed a stimulus 
and encoutagement to a probationer to do his best. Very 
often, however, the extra twelve months on probation is of 
the greatest value to the probation officer in the work of 
consolidating the improvements made. 

Even yet, however, the duties of the magistrates are not 
concluded. The Probation Rules, 1926, made by the Home 
Secretary, provide for the appointment of Probation Com- 
mittees of Justices. It is their duty to receive the reports of 
probation officers and to supervise their work. If this work 
is looked on as a formality and perfunctorily performed, 
much of the efficiency of the whole system will be impaired. 
There should be regular meetings between the committee 
and the officers in order to consider methods and results. 
Without them the probation officer works alone, with no one 
to praise or encourage him, no one with whom to discuss the 
inevitable difficulties and failures in his work, no one whose 
help ot advice he can seek when a case is going wrong. 

The guidance, the criticism, and the support which 
magistrates can give is an integral part of the system and has 
much to do with its failure or success. 

Finally, there is the duty laid upon the court when a 
probationer breaks the conditions of his order, or is brought 
by the officer before the court as having failed to respond to 
the opportunities given him and to take advantage of the 
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help given him to run straight. In such a case the court has 
discretion to add new conditions, or to extend the period of 
the order; to impose a fine without interfering with the 
probation order, or to impose a punishment for the original 
offence. 

The responsibility of the probation officer is obvious. 
His work may be considered under two heads—investigation 
and supervision. We have already pointed out that upon 
the selection of suitable cases almost everything depends. 
The Probation Rules provide that ‘the Probation Officer 
shall make such preliminary enquiries including enquiries into 
the home surroundings as the Court may direct in respect of 
any offender in whose case the making of a Probation Order 
may arise.’ At the conclusion of these inquiries the officer 
makes his report, upon which the decision of the court will 
be largely based. Whether the result of such inquiry be to 
eliminate an unsuitable or to confirm a suitable case, the care, 
accuracy, and thoroughness with which it is made will be of 
supreme importance to the court. 

After an order has been made there will be the duty of 
making a home visit, and ‘the establishment of regular 
communications to ensure that the officer is in close and 
constant touch with his charge, having full and prompt 
knowledge of any changing circumstances so that he may be 
able to advise (and, if need be, to control) with real under- 
standing.’ } 

During the whole period of the order there are visits to 
be paid by the probation officer to the probationer at his own 
home, at frequent, but not regular, intervals; or the pro- 
bationer is made to report personally to the officer at his 
home, or office. It is the duty of the officer to furnish written 
reports on the progress of his cases—clearly, intelligently, and 
regularly—to his probation committee, and to meet them 
for such discussion as they may require. It is also his duty 
where a probationer falls again into crime to give all the 
information as to character and conduct required by the 
court dealing with the new offence. Courts of quarter sessions 
and assizes alike avail themselves freely of the help a probation 
officer can so give. 


1 Cf. A Handbook of Probation, published by the National Association of Probation 
Officers, p. 55. 
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Work is the best insurance against crime, and regular 
work is the first thing needed by a probationer, if he is of an 
age to do it. No praise is too great for the ceaseless trouble 
taken by a good probation officer to find work for his charges, 
ot, even better still, to train and encourage them to find work 
for themselves. 

We can make no attempt to enter fully into all the details 
of the activities of a probation officer. We have said enough 
to give some outline of his work. It is to be a guide to many 
who have never known a friend—to give counsel to those 
on whose ears few kindly words have ever fallen. They 
have to build up character; to steady against discouragement ; 
to train into strength and manliness. ‘ Probation is a failure 
if during the period of supervision the probationer behaves 
well, but on the expiration of the order he cannot stand 
alone.’* With such a task it need be no surprise that proba- 
tion officers sometimes fail, but rather matter for astonish- 
ment that they so often succeed. 

To carry out work of this difficulty with any degree of 
success calls for exceptional qualities. Nor do the investiga- 
tion and supervision of probation cases outlined above 
exhaust the duties of the probation officer. There is the 
immense variety of social work of the courts which he may 
be called upon to perform. Parents come to him for counsel 
because their children are out of control. Destitute persons 
and discharged prisoners are brought to him for help. 
Youths and girls are referred to him by the police. Married 
couples, with any of the hundred miseries of an unhappy 
marriage, look to him for advice. 

It is not easy to describe in a sentence the type of man or 
woman most likely to succeed in this most difficult, most 
searching of careers. He must have a genuine vocation for 
such work, but if he brings to it no more than a religious 
fervour, important as this is, he will usually fail. He needs 
courage and a sense of humour, a level-headed common 
sense, sympathy, an understanding of human nature and of 
the world, and a tireless capacity for work. He must be an 
adviser on whose judgment a court can rely; he must be 
able to make himself respected, as well as loved, by those 
under his charge: employers must know that they can trust 

* Handbook of Probation, p. 115. 
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him implicitly. It would be absurd to look for such powers 


in a man or woman without an excellent education and 
specialised training. This need of adequate training has, 
indeed, been recognised by the Home Office, which in 1930 
instituted the training scheme now available. This, in the 
normal period of two years, includes practical probation 
work under officers of experience, work in court, visits to 
ptisons, Borstal institutions, boys’ and girls’ clubs, etc., and 
study for a diploma in social science. 

The Rules of 1926 lay down that a whole-time probation 
officer should receive a salary of not less than £180, rising 
to a maximum of {370 if a man, with corresponding figures 
of {150 and £270 if a woman. It is also provided that on 
first appointment the officer should not be less than twenty- 
five, or, in the majority of cases, more than thirty-five years 
of age. ‘The remuneration is, of course, additional .to 
travelling and out-of-pocket expenses. The pay and expenses 
of probation officers are met out of local funds, subject to a 
Home Office grant of 50 per cent. It is obvious that there 
should be at least a certain minimum equipment. There 
should be an office, furnished with a desk, cupboards, a type- 
writer, and a telephone, while, for the records essential for 
efficient work, a card index and filing system is an absolute 
necessity. 

We have reviewed in outline the work of a probation 
officer and the duties laid upon the probation committee by 
whom he is appointed and under whom he works. It remains 
to consider shortly the actual position of the probation 
system in England to-day. 

The Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 empowered 
every local court to appoint a probation officer, but did not 
make such appointment compulsory. In very many dis- 
tricts, despite repeated appeals by the Home Office, no 
probation officers were appointed, and probation work was, 
as a result, impossible. 

In consequence, the Criminal Justice Act of 1925 forced 
the backward areas into line, and the appointment of an 
officer by every court was made obligatory. But the position 
is by no means satisfactory. As we have seen, the appoint- 
ment was left in the hands of the local probation committees, 
and in far too large a number of cases the committees have, 
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either through ignorance or indifference, and to avoid the 
necessity of paying the salaries of whole-time officers under 
the Home Office scale, appointed part-time officers, at 
absurdly inadequate remuneration. 

It was therefore inevitable that untrained, and sometimes 
utterly unsuitable, officers should alone have been available, 
and in these ateas a probation order has been virtually 
useless. In 1935, out of a total in the whole country of 858 
probation officers of both sexes, no less than 559 were part- 
time appointments. 

It is not, of course, suggested that every petty sessional 
division should appoint a whole-time probation officer. It 
is obvious that there would be an insufficient number of cases 
to occupy his time. But under the Act of 1925 this difficulty 
was foreseen, and it was made possible to combine as many 
areas as might be necessary to give full scope to the energies 
of a whole-time officer. By energy and good will the petty 
difficulties of borough and county jurisdiction can be sur- 
mounted, and the aim should be the grouping of every 
country town too small to justify a whole-time appointment 
with such number of contiguous county areas as to avoid 
any necessity for untrained, ill-paid, and part-time officers. 

' The existing position is absurd. In a county well known 
to the writer, which has a county town of over 90,000 
inhabitants, there are, for the entire county, six probation 
officers, one of whom is a woman, whose respective salaries 
range from {10 to £50, and only one of whom is provided 
with any office accommodation at all. In a contiguous 
county, with roughly similar area and population and a county 
town of 80,000, there is one whole-time officer at a salary of 
£370, with complete office accommodation and equipment, 
and a part-time woman officer at £75. 

Similar anomalies can be found throughout the country. 
It is more than time that they were swept away and a treat- 
ment of delinquency at once humane and effective made 
available to offenders irrespective of the place of commission 
of their offence. There are no figures applicable to the 
whole country by which the value of probation can be tested, 
because it is only in individual areas that any record has 
been kept of the number of cases in which a probation order 


has been made, as apart from the two other methods, =a dis- 
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missal and binding over, by which, as has been explained 
above, an offender may be treated under the Act. But in 
certain areas the most careful statistics have been kept over a 
period of five years. Amongst them are areas as widely 
different as Cardiff, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Southend. In each of them, over that period of time, some 
7° per cent. of probationers remained clear of further crime. 
In the North Riding of Yorkshire the area of one whole-time 
officer can show, since 1920, a record of 754 satisfactory 
cases out of 804 placed under probation. This is well over 
90 per cent. Is there any system which, apart from other 
considerations, can show a higher percentage of success ? 
But such results are not achieved by accident. They are 
got by the choice of the right type of man as probation 
officer ; and by giving him the material support of training, 
proper pay and adequate equipment, the moral support of 
sympathy, guidance, and interest in his work. 

To attain a like result each of us in our own county or 
borough can do something, if we once realise that from an 
ill-paid, untrained, part-time officer we can never get, and we 
should be ashamed to ask, the service it is our duty to provide 
in the local administration of justice. With adequate com- 
bination there should be few areas without the whole-time 
setvices of men and women officers whose work will leave its 
matk for good on the lives and characters of the rising 
generation. There is the bogey of cost. But a single habitual 
ctiminal is as costly to the taxpayer as the probation system 
of a county. To provide in the probation officer just that 
wise guide, that friendly counsellor, who may save the erring 
boy from growing into that tragic figure the criminal man is 
not weakness or extravagance. It is not sentimentalism. It 


is common sense. 
Leo PAGE. 





ARMY RECRUITING 
A SOLUTION FROM THE OTHER END 


By F. GrorGe, Ex-Sergeant, the Sherwood Foresters 


To serve the King, the Empire, and the nation in the British 
Army is a privilege and an honour: it involves the risk of 
death and disablement, but also, more surely, unemployment 
and pauperisation. 

Service in the Army does much to mould a man’s character 
and to bring out the best in him ; he is trained and educated 
in the proper sense of the word. He is imbued with esprit 
de corps, with great ideals of comradeship and courage, of 
loyalty to the Crown and to his fellows. He comes to realise 
that it is for him to carry on the great traditions of the men 
who fought at Waterloo, in the Indian Mutiny, South Africa 
and the Great War, building an Empire and preserving 
peace. 

The private soldier can enjoy his favourite sports; his 
schooling is free. He is assured of a roof over his head, 
comfortable quarters, ample food and clothes, sufficient 
pocket-money, and expert medical care in sickness and health. 
So long as he is in the Army all is well with him; but when 
he leaves, what then ? In the debate on the Army Estimates 
in the House of Commons in February 1914, the Secretary 
of State for War, admitting a shortage of 8000 men in the 
Army, said that the primary cause was ‘the unemployed 
ex-soldier begging his bread in the streets.’ 

In The Times of November 6, 1931, a letter appeared, 
signed by the heads of the three Fighting Services, appealing 
for funds to help an association to find employment for 
ex-Regulars. The concluding paragraph of their letter was 
as follows : 


In conclusion we would point out the issue we raise is by no means 
sentimental; on the one hand, the supply of recruits for the Services 
227 
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must largely depend on the contentment of those men in and coming 
out of the Services ; on the other hand, this large body of men, disci- 
plined and trained to arms, seek only to maintain their own independence 
and self-respect ; it were wise to ensure that none of them is left to drift 
through unemployment into discouragement and a condition of utter 
despair. 
What better evidence is needed, and who can speak with 
greater authority ? Those who signed the letter faced facts : 
the recruiting problem will be solved when Government and 
Parliament do the same, and give men security for employ- 
ment after short service in the: ranks. 

The shortage of recruits for the Army is nothing new. 
In reply to a question in the House of Commons on May 19 
last, the Secretary of State for War gave the following figures : 
In July 1899, a deficiency of 16,300; in July 1914, 11,000; 
in January 1936, much in excess of 11,000. The Secretary 
of State for War, appealing to young men through the 
medium of the cinema, claimed that whilst serving in the 
Army men can learn a trade and find employment afterwards. 
No man can learn a trade in the six months allowed for the 
purpose; the men know this as well as employers and trade 
unions, and in a recent issue of the Household Brigade Magazine 
a contributor states (p. 119) that 


Experience has shown that many men unskilled in a trade who 
complete a Vocational Training Course find themselves unable to 
compete with the skilled craftsmen in civilian life, and this results in the 
men coming to the Society [the Brigade of Guards Employment Society] 
to seek other employment. 


The reasons given to-day for the shortage of recruits are 
the receipt of unemployment benefit, pacifism, and the 
influence of mothers and fathers who remember the last war. 
Not one of those reasons could be advanced for the shortage 
of 1899 or 1914. What was the cause then? Exactly the 
same as at present; service in the Army is too often.a blind- 
alley, apt to lead, at the best, no further than unskilled employ- 
ment, or, for the less fortunate, the receipt of ‘ doles’ from 
charitable sources, repellent to self-respecting men. 

When those whose task it is to obtain recruits for the 
Army look facts in the face and realise that the best recruits 
are the scions of that great body of self-respecting British 
citizens comprising the working classes, who dislike charity 
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and. desire an assured future for their sons no less than any 
other section of the community, they will be near the:solution 
of their ‘ problem.’ Mr. Duff Cooper has not yet referred 
in any public speech to this aspect of recruitment. The 
ex-soldier of to-day is not literally begging his bread in the 
streets as he was during the years between 1870—when short 
service for the Army was introduced—and 1914. Charity 
for old soldiers is dispensed in privacy sometimes, at other 
times it is advertised wholesale as ‘entertainment.’ Started 
many years ago as a necessity, and in a modest way by a few 
people genuinely interested, charity for the members of the 
Fighting Forces has become a great commercialised busi- 
ness, bringing profit to many through the activities of the 
serving soldier, who in due course becomes the unemployed 
ex-soldier. The present military system of Great Britain 
only too often makes the serving soldier and ex-soldier the 
bait for charity with profit. 

Practically every corps and regiment has an Old Comrades 
Association. Most of these have a benevolent fund which 
assists men in distress who know where to apply. Such funds 
would not be necessary if all was well with the soldier on 
discharge. Some of these associations are getting rich. One 
alone has invested funds amounting to over £8600, and the 
relief dispensed is usually given from the interest on the 
investment of money contributed by serving men and ex- 
soldiers. Assuming the investments continue to increase, 
who will eventually obtain the full benefit of the capital ? 
The men who have contributed it, or someone else when 
they are dead? The provision of something in the shape of 
cottage homes for deserving old soldiers of a regiment, with 
a limit to which the capital should accrue, would appear to 
be of more material benefit. 

The Tattoos held in various parts of the country, and 
the Royal Tournament held in London, are advertised: for 
‘Service Charities’ or ‘ Services Welfare ’—an appeal to the 
sentiment of the public to help its soldiers and ex-soldiers. 
Money voted by Parliament for the provision of soldiers is 
used to provide ‘actors’ to give a ‘ good show,’ and the 
public, under the sentimental appeal of charity, pay again 
to see performances by men already paid as soldiers by 
taxpayers. Rail and road transport companies, publicity 
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agents, brewers, refreshment caterers and others—all benefit 
handsomely. What do these concerns give to charity ? The 
distribution of part of the proceeds of one Tattoo held in a 
provincial city in 1935 makes startling reading. The Lord 
Mayor received £1875 115. 1d.; and £40 was divided 
between the Police Widows and Orphans Fund, the Boy 
Scouts Association, and the British Red Cross. Is this another 
purpose for which Parliament provides soldiers—to perform 
for civilian charities of a particular city? This is worse 
than any charity ball. 

Some three years ago Lord Wakefield said : 

The Army is becoming more and more highly skilled in its technical 

methods, and the typical soldier of to-day is a serious-minded, well- 
trained, and educated young man of whose character and capabilities we 
are rightly proud. 
On November 28, 1935, Lieut.-General Sir Cecil Romer 
said that we looked upon the soldier of to-day as the same man 
as in the days of Waterloo. ‘He is not,’ he said; ‘he is 
more intelligent and thinks more.’ Time-expired men tell 
would-be recruits that they have found no security for 
honourable and remunerative employment on discharge. 

I have referred previously to Old Comrades Associations. 
These are organised bodies of old soldiers. They do nothing 
to assist recruiting. Why? Is it that they are content to 
hold an annual dinner, disburse money, and obtain employ- 
ment for their members when they can? As a combined 
organisation they could do more than any other body of men 
in the country to obtain recruits. But they will not combine. 
I know from experience’that the regimental spirit is too strong. 
Individual members of the associations in pre-war days came 
into the movement to better their own prospects of employ- 


ment and help recruiting. They brought constitutional . 


pressure on the Government in a way, and for objects, of 
which brief details will be given, because I am convinced 
that if ex-soldiers will again organise in the same way, and 
for the same purpose, they have a great work before them. 
Not only will they secure employment for themselves and 
the serving soldier of to-day, who is the ex-soldier of to- 
morrow, but they will place recruiting on a sound basis 
by letting it be known that once a man joins the Army he 
is reasonably sure, on leaving, of obtaining employment 
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suited to his capacity, which is reasonably permanent. Such 
men—patriotic, loyal, and contented—will constitute a great 
source of strength to the country in time of emergency. Surely 
such objects are worth working for? 

The men of 1912 organised themselves as a society to ask 
Parliament for a statutory right to continued State employ- 
ment on discharge. This meant political action. But not 
patty action; that would have been fatal. They laid their 
claim before the bar of public opinion in open meetings, 
and through their representatives in the House of Commons, 
irrespective of party labels. After only one year of activity 
a mass meeting was held in London, the outcome of which 
was a letter to the Prime Minister, the first paragraph of which 


read as follows : 


On the evening of Saturday, April 12, a mass meeting of ex-Naval 
and Military Men was held at the Kingsway Hall, under the auspices 
of the National Society of Ex-Naval and Military Men. There were 
roughly 1800 present, and the following resolution was carried without 
a single dissentient voice : 

‘ That this mass meeting of ex-Naval and Military Men, held at the 


Kingsway Hall, W.C., Saturday, April 12, 1913, views with the gravest 
dissatisfaction the attitude of succeeding Governments towards the 
ex-Service man, an attitude which not only has a prejudicial effect on 
recruiting, but inflicts a real injustice on those who have elected to serve 
in the Fighting Forces of the Crown. We therefore ask the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable H. H. Asquith, to receive a deputation 
from the National Society of Ex-Naval and Military Men for the purpose 
of laying their proposals before him.’ 

The Secretary of State for War received a deputation, 
and on representations then made to him sought a solution 
of recruiting difficulties in relation to employment after 
service. He appointed two Committees. One, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Matthew Nathan, was to consider 
the conditions of service in the Army and the requirements of civil 
employment, with special reference to the question of ensuring such 
employment in Government departments, or otherwise, for all soldiers 
of good character on leaving the Colours. 


The other Committee, over which Sir Edward Ward presided, 
was to devise a scheme for ‘ fitting the soldier while serving 
for industrial employment on quitting the Service.’ 
Following the appointment of these two Committees the 
leading London and provincial newspapers took the matter 
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up strongly, the following extracts taken from two leading 
articles being typical : 

“The State takes the soldier or the seaman for the best years of his 
life, and then turns him adrift to shift for himself. Such a policy is not 
patriotic or humane, and the effect of it is now being experienced in an 
extraordinary dearth of recruits for the Army.—Daily Mail, November 16, 
1913. 

A firm guarantee of public employment after leaving the Colours 
would be a greater inducement to enlist than a mere rise in pay.—Daily 


Chronicle, Januaty 2, 1914. 


The position to-day is unchanged. Cannot these two Com- 
mittees be again brought into action? The records must 
be in the archives of the War Office. 

On what grounds can a statutory right to continued State 
employment be substantiated? Whatever the cause which 
makes men enlist, the State takes the man into its employment 
as a soldier, paying him a wage in the same manner as if he 
entered the service of a civilian employer. Similarly, the 
State discharges a man on completion of his job, just as the 
ptivate employer does. But there is this great difference 
in the position of the man discharged by the civil employer 
and the soldier. The former has been in industrial or com- 
mercial employment, whilst the soldier has been engaged in 
a profession which does not directly qualify him for any 
particular commercial employment. The labour of the man 
who has not served in the Army is a marketable commodity 
owing to his knowledge. He can take up fresh employment 
similar to that in which he has been engaged. Where is the 
similar employment to that, highly specialised as it is, which 
the soldier has been engaged in whilst serving? There is 
none. The State places the man who has served in the Army 
in that position, and there should be legal obligation by the 
State to ensure him a livelihood by honest toil, which is all a 
man desires. Since short service was introduced, nearly 
seventy years ago, the State has never admitted that obligation. 
It never will until ex-soldiers organise to ask that it should. 

Space forbids the recital here of a complete list of the 
objects for which pre-war men were working. They can be 
summarised under the following headings: Employment 
by all Government departments ; all military stations; all 
Government contractors ; railways and all other undertakings 
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enjoying a statutory monopoly by Act of Parliament; all 
municipal bodies. Parliament in the last twenty years has 
conferred monopolies on many gas, water, electric power, 
transport and trading concerns. such as London Transport, 
Milk, Pig, Bacon and Potato Marketing Boards. In no single 
case has any stipulation been made by Parliament as to the 
employment of old soldiers. ‘The otherwise excellent educa- 
tional system in the Army is of little help to a man in com- 
mercial life. The syllabus should be altered and co-ordinated 
with the Civil Service to become an examination for entry 
into that Service on discharge from the Army, for both 
higher and lower grade posts, and for municipal employment. 
It is folly to suggest that the State or anyone else should 
employ incompetent men. Efficiency is necessary in all 
public services, and from every point of view the man should 
have to pass an examination: But the facility to do so should 
be during his service in the Army, not after he has left it, 
and it should not be restricted solely to passing a written 
examination. 

Another factor unfavourable to recruiting is the large 
number of men discharged from the Army for disabilities 
and infirmities of various kinds which have come upon them 
during their period of service, generally abroad, but which 
are not for pension purposes ‘ attributable to military service.’ 
In dealing with such cases the War Office is guided to some 
extent by the practice of the courts in administering the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts; but the proportion of men 
discharged for non-attributable disabilities—often after many 
years’ service—is surprisingly large. Neither the unfortunate 
men themselves, nor the public, trouble to distinguish 
between attributable and non-attributable disabilities. John 
Doe enlists as a healthy young man: he comes back from 
foreign parts five or ten years later broken in health, with no 
pension: the doctors declare that the disability was latent 
when he enlisted and not attributable to service abroad. 
Richard Roe goes out shooting in India with his fellows, and 
is accidentally shot in the leg and is discharged, lamed for 
life, an unemployable man with no pension. All the public 
know is that he got shot in the East and is now ‘ on the parish.’ 
There are some 30,000 such men now living, often in extreme 


penury. Cases of this kind could be covered by an oma 
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scheme, half paid by the men, half by the State. It might cost 
the men 6d. a week ; the State as much: it would be worth 
it to both parties. 

Ministers, members of Parliament, and officers of high or 
low rank in the three Services fully realise that the supply of 
recruits is bound up with civil employment after service. 
Yet they have hitherto displayed neither the foresight nor 
the courage to take action on lines which would give them the 
recruits they want. Officers of the Services do what they 
can, which is but little. Parliament must move: if it will 
not, let ex-Regulars organise and approach the Legislature 
constitutionally, demanding justice—nothing less, nothing 
more. If they do this, and, as always, put Empire and country 
before vested interests and party politics, they will place 
recruiting on a sure and successful basis, and find employment 
for themselves, with the wherewithal to live as self-respecting 
citizens. 

F, GEORGE. 





THE THREE KINGS 


By Srr Francis NEwsOLt 


Hatt, Mary! Mother of this child foretold, 

Whom we three strangers come from far to greet 
With Myrrh, and Frankincense, and Gold, 

Strange gifts to lay before a baby’s feet. 
Shown by the star—Elect of all mankind, 

Though in this humble place He finds a home. 
A greater than the Cesar comes to bind 

The world-wide menace of Imperial Rome. 


I, Melchior, offer gold, most puissant King : 
The royal power in Nubian gold appears, 
Eternity in circle of this ring : 
Jesus, all hail! Yet men shall see Thy tears. 
The rest is veiled: but when Thy manhood’s might 
Shall dominate, all wars shall cease, 
Thy sword shall force a way for God and right, 
And rule the world in universal peace. 


I, Caspar, bring Thee myrrh for funeral state ; 
Arabian dryad’s age-long alchemy— 
Insoluble enigma of Thy fate, 
Divine Deliverer, but doomed to die. 


With what resplendent pageant of renown 

Thy soul will pass : what trumpets will be blown, 
Or where: what standards in what town 

Will wave above Thy bier, we are not shown. 


I bring Thee frankincense for holy fire, 

The sacrificial blood of India’s tree, 
I, Balthasar, who heard the heavenly Choir 

Acclaim Thee Lord of every land and sea. 
Remember us, O Lord, upon Thy throne, 

When earth, and thrones, and all are wholly Thine. 
Or we return into the dust alone, 

And all our glory to the dust resign. 


Mother and Babe, Goodbye. We take our ways, 
You yours. ‘The story of the earth and sky 

We thought we knew, is still to tell. Delays 
Are dangerous for you and us. Gooiltye: 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Left Wings Over Europe, by Wyndham Lewis (Cape, 75. 6d.). 
Vital Peace, by Henry Wickham Steed (Constable, 1os.). 

The first of these books, whichis at once brilliant and 
provocative, sets out, not to solve, but to define, the mystery 
of England’s foreign policy in the last two years. Why is 
England, the one survivor of the old monarchies, the greatest 
imperial Power, and one of the very few professedly Christian 
States left in Europe (and beyond all question the most 
powerful of ther), found in virtual alliance with Communist 
Russia and near-Communist anti-clerical France against the 
forces of the Right and Centre in Europe? Why has the 
peace party become the war party, and the progressives the 
champions 2 /’outrance of the status quo ? 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis begins with a much-needed analysis 
of those well-known terms ‘ Right ’ and ‘ Left ’ and ‘ Centre,’ 
and gets down to reality at once when he says that the Com- 
munists ‘ are to-day the master-class, the party of orthodoxy 
The outcasts of 1936 are the extremists of the Right.’ The 
British Government, he sees, have committed themselves, if 
not to Communist practice (though ‘ we are all socialists 
nowadays,’ and that is a good way along the road), yet cer- 
tainly to the collective ideology, and he adds, with great truth, 
that ‘no corporate state would be so corporate, nor any 
totalitarian state so thoroughly totalitarian as the super-state 
envisaged at Geneva.’ 

Yet that is what we are working for, a world over- 
dominated by the politically orthodox—the advocates of the 
indivisibility of peace, which means peace kept by the 
socialised Bank of France and the communised bayonets of 
Russia, on their own terms, or not at all. Did we mean to 
sleep through this vast manceuvre, or did we join in it out of 
panic for our Indian communications? Or are we in it 
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because we like it, or because we are frightened of Germany ? 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, the latest recruit to the National 
Labour Party, reviewing Mr. Wyndham Lewis in the Daily 
Telegraph, gives the official verdict. We were standing for a 
principle—in other words, we are in it because we like it. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis at least acquits our Government of 
any such charge. He remarks very interestingly on the 
dualism of our policy due to the passing of power from the 
adventuring and governing classes, while, paradoxically, the 
ptoceeds of the adventures still remain to be governed. 
And we still have our own overgrown population to feed. 
We still have one sleepy eye on the Flanders plains, and an 
even sleepier and more intermittent eye on the Suez Canal, 
which is yet so remunerative to shareholders and directors, 
whose salaries exceed those of Cabinet Ministers. Occasion- 
ally both eyes get opened on these historic scenes, and then 
we experience a bitter awakening. ‘Our last nightmare 
began,’ says Mr. Wyndham Lewis with bitter truthfulness, 
‘when our battleships steamed over the waters of Trafalgar 
and were met, and saluted, by the sea-sleds of Mussolini, 
come out to mock at this somnambulist Armada.’ 

Should the Anglo-Italian episode be considered in isola- 
tion, or is it, on the other hand, ‘ advisable to associate it in 
our minds with other events, with events which, we may be 
quite sure, will follow after, which are already beginning to 
take shape?’ Mr. Wyndham Lewis answers his question by 
pursuing the technique of the detective story with the remark 
that ‘ in this detective story the crime has not yet been com- 
mitted. The crime is the Great War which is in preparation.’ 
Ultimately, the crime contemplated, as he shows in some 
brilliant chapters on real and bogus liberty, is the destruction 
of liberty, by the institution, at the point of the bayonet, of 
a closed political system, operated in the interest of the so- 
called democratic dictatorships of France and Russia with us 
as allies, and any other plutocratic or bureaucratic oligarchies 
who are willing to play subordinate parts in this rather 
unsavouty orchestra. But, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis observes, 
the combined support of the Churches, the liberal idealists, 
the racketeers and the pacifists for the theory of an indivisible 
peace and a closed political system, has created a hopeless 
confusion of words. 
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The flesh-pots and idealisms of the nineteenth century have resulted 
in a society in which we have elected to rule over us the ticket-of-leave 
man, the company promoter, the ‘ good sort’ and the tailor’s dummy. 
Liberalism substituted itself for Christianity, and, dying, designated 
Communism as its heir, The confusion naturally grows daily, until, 
when we say ‘ peace’ we mean ‘ war’; when we say ‘ democracy’ we 
mean ‘ dictatorship’ and servitude; when we say ‘ security’ we mean 
‘ insecurity”; and indeed everything that one man says to another has to 
be reversed before it bears any resemblance whatever to the truth, 


Meanwhile, ‘as our customary associates have become 
moneylendets, film magnates, crooks in the salvation racket ’ 
(a neat and compendious definition of the Utopia-mongers 
in Russia and elsewhere), ‘ drug-addicts, ex-bank robbers, 
pepper gamblers, and the riff-raff of the dispossessed aristo- 
cracy in the pockets of the stock-and-share tipster, it is not 
very remarkable,’ continues Mr. Lewis, that our attitude 
towards Germany (‘this outcast nation without any money ’) 
should be a trifle discouraging. He sees, indeed, in the 
attitude of the Geneva priesthood towards the ‘ have-not ’ 
States, the same ‘ callous and vulgar irresponsibility ’ which 
marks the attitude of our modern big-business or Communist 
oligarchies towards the ‘ have-nots’ among their subjects, 
whom they congratulate on their ability to vote and starve 
with the same cynicism with which the Allies, armed to the 
teeth and without the slightest intention (on the part of 
France and Russia) of disarming, threw open the gates of 
Geneva to Stresemann’s Germany. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis is, of course, rightly contemptuous 
of the argument that the combined armies, united air forces, 
and central banks of Russia, France, England, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia and Belgium are in danger. Granted that Germany 
is powerfully armed, she is, as he reminds us, already under 
unofficial ‘ sanctions,’ imposed with the blessing of the Trea- 
sury, a very good treason why no further ‘ sanctions’ were 
imposed when she audaciously marched her troops into her 
own territory. He is equally forcible in his reminder that 
morality must be practised consistently or not at all; that 
we cannot break half a treaty and regard the rest as sacrosanct. 

And yet, when all is brilliantly said, it is impossible, con- 
cludes Mr. Lewis, ‘to give a name to those forces whose 
prodigious power sweeps our little politicians for ever in one 
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direction . . . one can only feel that out of such violent 
untreason can come nothing but limitless evil.’ 

And that, to be frank, is the feeling with which we are 
left after reading Mr. Wickham Steed’s equally provocative 
book. In his earnest pages, devoted so largely to the castiga- 
tion of the doctrine of neutrality, Mr. Wickham Steed, with 
perfect and unconscious appositeness, dots the i’s and crosses 
the t’s of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s script. Peace, says Mr. 
Steed, is not merely a state of non-war—peace means ‘ creative 
helpfulness.’ And how can we be creatively helpful if people 
are not ready to be helped? Clearly, only by the use of 
force. That is, let me say at once, a very bald summary of 
the argument under view. First, Mr. Steed examines the case 
for non-wat (admittedly weak because based so largely on 
fear) ; the case for war (which is not worth so much space as 
he gives it because there is no case for war except in relation 
to pre-existing circumstances) ; and then proceeds to analyse 
very ably the causes of war, which he reduces to cases of 
conscience, a conflict between incompatible moralities. From 
this he concludes that peace must be dynamic in conception, 
if it is to enlist such fervent support as to put an end to the 
possibility of neutrality in the next war! But when the 
reader is inclined to rub his eyes and wonder whether he is in 
Bedlam or Broadmoor, he remembers that peace is no longer, 
in the new epistemology, peace, but creative helpfulness, 
and that the necessary instrument of such universal benefi- 
cence, in a world not willing to be benefited, is a military 
alliance directed against all peoples so misguided as not to 
wish for the creative assistance of M. Litvinoff and M. Blum. 

On the subject of neutrality, and indeed on the history of 
the peace adventure from 1916 to the present day, Mr. 
Steed writes brilliantly, and readers of Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
who ask, as some of them may do, for chapter and verse 
cannot do better than to read Mr. Steed. With clear and 
irresistible logic he relates all the salient events of the last 
twenty years to this issue of neutrality, and shows how the 
desire for neutrality has, at every turn, crippled the League 
and prevented the accomplishment of its offensive for 
creative helpfulness. The new order requires, to be blunt, 
the annihilation of the conception of national sovereignty ; 
internationalist politicians cannot be creatively helpful to 
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people who don’t want to be helped and are still permitted 
by purblind customary folly to help themselves. 

The shocking thing about this thesis is the complete in- 
sensibility of the distinguished author to one basic fact 
underlying the whole world situation. It is this. Even the 
horrors of the next war are preferable, not to an international 
order as such, but to the kind of international order which is 
determined and ordered for all future generations by the 
transient and embarrassed politicians who are to be seen 
hurrying backwards and forwards between London, Paris, 
Moscow, Prague and Geneva to-day. ‘ The enemy,’ as Mr. 
Steed defines it, is that corpus of doctrine, almost exclusively 
Teutonic, in his view, which opposes to the rights of the 
human personality the rights of the State. But how inexpres- 
sibly more evil are the claims of the architects of the new 
world order to submerge, not merely the rights of the indi- 
vidual,but the rights of whole peoples to a closed political 
economic system, which must ever be driven, as Mr. Steed and 
admits, to control economics as well as politics, to order the 
movements and even the actual growth of the population ? 
It is in the face of the threat of this tyranny that men are 
hastily, and, as some think, prematurely, sacrificing every 
other conceivable form of liberty, in order to save for the 
State to which they belong, for the only kind of human 
society which they know, the essential social rights. It is 
not, to be brutally candid, Mr. Wickham Steed who is 
calling the world to arms for his ideals, but the world which 
is rushing madly to arms to protect itself from the ideals of 
Mr. Wickham Steed. His book tells us that the precaution is 
not superfluous. 

‘The adventure of peace,’ he writes, ‘ will demand 
sustained knightliness among members of an international 
community. . . . It will be a point of honour on the part of 
stronger and wealthier communities to help the weaker, to 
succour the needy without thoughts of material reward.’ 
Such honour, no doubt, as was shown at Versailles, and such 
succour as has been extended to Germany during the last 
eighteen yeats. Men will ‘then understand what seers have 
known, that the true purpose of life—its supreme sanction— 
is to serve others in high endeavour.’ Alas for Mr. Steed’s 
dream, men understand already those conceptions of service 
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which inspire M. Litvinoff and the Cartel des Gauches. They 
have known their Staviskys and their Kreugers, seen their 
‘liquidated ’ Kulaks, and watched the generous enthusiasms 
of the men of Geneva for freedom of conscience in Russia, 
in Mexico and in Spain. They have studied the long, dis- 
interested and selfless annals of the Reparations and Dis- 
atmament Conferences. They have observed what has 
happened to the Assyrians of Iraq, who, relying on British 
ptomises and French undertakings, looked to the League 
for salvation from massacre and starvation, but in vain. But 
they have been unwilling to regard these activities as either 
knightly or selfless, and they have no intention whatever of 
surrendering their power over events into hands so stained 
with blood and so lustful of power. 

Mr. Steed on p. 179 states that ‘ the sense of the sanctity of 
the human personality ’ was a “ new sense” which ‘ grew up 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century.’ It was not. 
It was, and is, the fundamental concept on which Christian 
society is based and which Marxian materialism denies. It 
will not be surrendered more readily to Geneva than to 
Berlin. The world is ready for creative risk, and it will risk 


everything to save itself from that closed political system 
which is not the less, but the more, fatally closed because it is 
planned to include everyone except Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
political opponents. 


DouGtas JERROLD. 


The Strange Death of Liberal England, by George Dangerfield 
(Constable, 125. 6d. net). 

This might have been a good book. The author has 
chosen an admirable theme. The period 1910-1914 was 
among the most notable, and remains even to-day the most 
inadequately chronicled, in our whole domestic history. 
The destruction of the Lords’ veto, the spate of social legis- 
lation, the turmoil over what seems to-day a culpably moderate 
measure of Irish Home Rule, the strange outbreaks of hysteria 
and anarchy on the part of suffragettes, strikers, Ulstermen 
and members of the English Bar—these events have been 
sponged from men’s minds ; the din they created at the time 
has been drowned in the deeper roar of Armageddon. It is 
time (if we may vary the metaphor) that the surface of the 
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palimpsest should be peeled off and the writing which lies 
beneath it disinterred, deciphered and digested anew. 

Hoping Mr. Dangerfield might do this for me, I opened 
his book with lively expectation; but found, to my dis- 
appointment, that one could quite easily put it down. It 
is not the book for which we are waiting. It contains, 
indeed, much interesting, and some accurate, information, 
Judged by the imposing bibliography, it is the fruit of 
considerable research; there is much lively writing; and 
though there are passages (such as one about the ‘ Spirit of 
Whimsy’ on p. 69) which convey no vestige of meaning 
to my mind, they are not typical of the whole. The book 
suffers, nevertheless, from crippling defects. 

As an appraisement of character and personality, it is 
marred by an Olympian contempt for almost all the leading 
men and patties of the time. The Liberal Party, we are 
told in the preface, committed suicide in the year 1913; 
‘and a good job too.’ By what means it killed itself, why in 
1913 particularly, and why it was a ‘ good job,’ is nowhere 
precisely explained. The Tory Party fares no better: it was 
‘as sad and quarrelsome a pack as ever bayed a Liberal 
moon.’ King Edward VII. was ‘comfortably disreputable’ ; 
and a lot more which I will not quote. The House of Lords 
was ‘ stupid,’ Bonar Law ‘ crude,’ Carson ‘a fanatical dys- 
peptic,’ and Mr. Lloyd George ‘an angry little solicitor’ 
who ‘ put himself before his party and his party before his 
ptinciples,’ and across whose face ‘ emotions chased them- 
selves like wind across a rain puddle.’ Redmond (this is 
almost praise from Mr. Dangerfield) is ‘a tame and weary 
hawk.’ Better a hawk, however weary, than a puddle. Mr. 
Asquith is in chapter i. a ‘ figure of formal indolence’ and 
by p. 322 has become ‘a figure painted in some posture of 
formal indolence’; he is ‘weary’ (like Redmond) and 
‘completely lacking in imagination.’ This last misfortune, 
too, he shares with others, for it appears from p. 51 that 
Mr. Balfour ‘lacked imagination,’ and from p. 76 that 
(a) Bonar Law, (0) the whole Tory Patty, had ‘ no political 
imagination.’ While not dissenting from all these judgments, 
I feel that they are dispensed with altogether too undiscriminat- 
ing a hand, from too full a cornucopia of obloquy. There 
never was such a galaxy of defects as the writer ascribes to the 
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leading men and groups in pre-war England. Sir George 
Askwith, indeed (since, Lord Askwith), escapes castigation ; 
but in this he stands almost alone. 

After damning everybody, the author startles one by 
saying on p. 67 ‘ that this is not a record of personalities but 
of events.’ Who would have suspected this? But let us 
try to regard it as such. Viewed as a ‘record of events,’ 
the book is a perfect mine of misinformation. I have 
space for a few only of the inaccuracies which leap to the 
eye on a first reading. On p. 11 we learn that the first 
Home Rule Bill was killed, not by the Commons in 1886, but 
by the Lords in 1884. If so, the author may equally have 
mistaken the date and cause of Liberalism’s decease; and, 
incidentally, Mr. Gladstone must have been a Home Ruler 
before Mr. Gladstone. He goes on to say on p. 35 that the 
Conservatives ‘always opposed’ Home Rule—a bold state- 
ment in view of the Carnarvon conversations in 1885. On 
p. 24 he asserts that after the rejection of the 1909 Budget 
the ‘ Liberal Cabinet resigned.’ No Liberal Cabinet resigned 
between 1906 and the war, and, pace Mr. Dangerfield, the 
difference between resignation and dissolution is not trifling. 
Later on we are assured that, after the Taff Vale judgment of 
1901, ‘ any stoppage of work, however lawful, could be made 
the subject of heavy damages against the Union.’ The 
decision, in fact, did nothing to make a union liable in respect 
of a lawfully conducted strike ; it merely held that a union 
was liable for any unlawful acts committed by its servants or 
agents on its behalf, whether in the conduct of a strike or 
otherwise. Again, it is a surprise to learn on p. ro that (until 
Joseph Chamberlain’s fiscal campaign or thereabouts) ‘ Free 
Trade had been a faith to which America and Europe 
subscribed.’ The author even gets Mr. Lloyd George’s 
‘penguins’ wrong. ‘They were, surely, City men round 
about 1930, not members of the Opposition in 1910. 

All this and more undermines confidence, not only in 
the ‘ record of events ’ supposed to be presented in the book, 
but in the author’s commentary and conclusions. The maxim 
that comment cannot be fair unless it is on facts truly stated 
has applications outside the law. But what, to revert to a 
question raised earlier, are the author’s conclusions ? Assume 


(gratuitously) that Liberalism died in 1913: why did it die 
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deservedly? In what respect did Liberalism, which is 
described as having been, before 1910, a ‘noble’ creed, 
‘intelligible’ and ‘intelligent,’ fail? It hamstrung the 
House of Lords. There can have been nothing illiberal in 
a proceeding commended to the party by Mr. Gladstone in 
his last speech in the House of Commons; nor otherwise 
unjustifiable in Mr. Dangerfield’s eyes, for he holds that the 
Peers richly deserved their fate. When then did it fail ? 

It is suggested elsewhere (p. 8) that Liberalism failed 
because it did not dare to attack ‘ capital.’ Yet, at the time, 
the air rang with the curses of millionaires, complaining of 
spoliation and impoverishment. All the social reforms of the 
period were, to them, robbery of the rich; and they were 
right to the extent that the effect of the reforms was to re- 
distribute wealth and amenities in favour of the poor. All 
the leading social measures—old age pensions, super-tax, 
gtaduation of income tax, differential taxation of unearned 
incomes, taxation of ‘ unearned increment,’ National Health 
Insurance (‘9d. for 4d.’)—involved, on a big or small scale, such 
a redistribution. Whatever the merits of these measures 
(and most of them have been maintained and extended since 
by every subsequent Government) they were not concessions 
to ‘ capital,’ or prompted by any tenderness for big business. 
Wherein, then, did Liberals fall from their ‘ noble’ and 
‘intelligent’ estate? In not prosecuting Carson? Perhaps 
they should have. There was never any real question of his 
technical guilt. But what would have been the result of 
indicting him? First, an undeserved halo for the accused ; 
secondly, the end to any Irish settlement by consent or con- 
ciliation; and, thirdly, a probable disagreement within the 
jury (a human, and politically minded, animal). There was 
nothing illiberal or stupid in giving due weight to these 
considerations. Perhaps in some later and better book Mr. 
Dangerfield will tell us why Liberalism perished, and why it 
deserved to do so. In the present volume he has posed these 
questions but left them, save for a few jibes and generalisa- 


tions, unanswered. 
Cyrit AsQuiTH. 
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The New Industrial System, by Dt. Hermann Levy (Macmillan 
& Co., 155.). 

This book is called a study of the origin, forms, finance and 
prospects of concentration in industry. It is undoubtedly a work of 
great value and will be read with interest by those who are making 
a study of modern developments in industrial organisation. The 
author, who,.in his preface, makes it clear that he is neither an 
individualist nor a planner, regards concentration in industry as 
the outcome of fundamental necessities which may be checked or 
supported by deliberate action, but can neither be created nor finally 
suppressed. 

He gives some account of the forms of industrial capitalism in 
economic history, which his researches have enabled him to relate 
to an early epoch of concentrated organisation. He reminds us of 
the Newcastle Coal Guild, the forerunner of the much later ‘ Limita- 
tion of the Vend.’ He points out that the organisation of the north- 
western coal production in the seventeenth century was highly 
capitalistic, and that by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
many hundreds of people were employed in single collieries. 

After touching on the early history of the Guilds, the author 
devotes several chapters to an account of the growth and the various 
forms of monopoly, and refers in particular to the case of caal, 
cotton and steel. He discusses the finance of big units and the ré/e 
which banks play in this and other countries. He points out, quite 
rightly, that the tendency of banks in Germany and America to 
control industry has not been a feature of British banking, and the 
experience of British banks during the recent financial crises seems 
to be a vindication of their policy as against the policy pursued by 
the banks in Germany and America. But Professor Levy makes it 
clear that in Germany and in America abnormal credit inflation had 
been at work, the disastrous results of which should not be used to 
discredit the need for new thinking by bankers on this matter. It 
seems a little too early as yet to say whether or not British banking 
will depart from its old principles, but there is no doubt that a bank 
which makes extensive loans to an industry is apt to add to its 
function of banker the ré/ of a party vitally interested in the 
organisation of the particular business. 

Concentration in industry is regarded by many as a regrettable 
departure from the competitive system; whereas, on the other 
hand, there are many planners who consider that the old system of 
industrial individualism was mistaken, that it was no organisation 
at all, and that it was chaotic. Professor Levy takes a middle view, 
and he tries to find out what limits there should be to the favourable 
attitude which now prevails towards the big industrial combinations. 
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He realises fully the dangers which such big units inevitably bring 
with them, and he tries to analyse the steps which the State should 
take to restrict any exaggerated effects which may follow from the 
development of cartels, trusts, and big industrial units. He thinks 
that the State will undoubtedly have to combat oppressive prices 
in the interests of the consumer and to act as a protector of the 
individual from the ill-effects of exclusive agreements, but he thinks 
that the State may also find itself obliged to support or to facilitate 
compulsory amalgamations. 

The book concludes with some penetrating remarks on the 
general aspect of the new industrial situation. Shall we all be 
rationalised, standardised and dragooned in what we consume by 
some sort of planning? Professor Levy replies that such appre- 
hensions are unjustified. Industry, in his view, needs not only 
individual initiative and courageous efforts by scientific men, but 
also it needs some sort of ‘ planned ’ scientists working laboriously, 
though with no personal risk, within the shelter of a huge under- 
taking. He envisages the possibility of two industrial systems 
working side by side. He realises that large amalgamations are not 
the only efficient form of organisation, and that the smaller units 
have their value in that they can more conveniently produce those 
articles which require greater variety and more individual thoug ht 

The author has nothing like the same robust objection to 
planning which is to be found in the works of Professor Robbins, 
nor does he appear to view monopolies with as great anxiety as he 
might. Industrialists, however, may be permitted to doubt whether 
he appreciates fully the fact that in a highly organised monopolistic 
industry the interests of the consumer are apt to be neglected, and 
that even if high dividends are not paid to the shareholders, never- 
theless there is a large army of sheltered employees of all grades 
who succeed in maintaining a higher standard of living than their 
less fortunate fellow-citizens who work in less highly organised 
occupations. It is difficult for a practical man of business to see 
how anything but a highly competitive system can ever reveal the 
lowest price at which goods can be produced. It is also difficult to 
see how the capitalist system can survive unless the price system is 
preserved, and it appears to me that the price system is being con- 
tinuously interfered with whenever there is industrial legislation or 
State direction of industry. 

By all means let the State make reasonable provision for the 
protection of various sections of the community, but do not let the 
State make the mistake of thinking that it can legislate satisfactorily 
about the details of trade and industry. If Governments paid more 
attention to their essential duties of governing and to the main- 
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tenance of law and order and defence, and less attention to matters 
of internal trade, for which they are singularly ill-equipped to legis- 
late, the better it would be for the world. 

This book, however, is a real contribution to current thought,. 
though it cannot be called light reading. If Professor Levy over- 
looks anything, it is the enormous importance of individual men and 
the comparative unimportance of methods; it is the man that 
matters in all aspects of life. 

RALPH AsSHETON. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sm Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


RETURNING to Westminster from an afternoon meeting in a 
village, I found myself in the same compartment with two 
men whose hands and clothes were deeply stained. Their 
job was to line reinforced concrete tanks with asphalt, and 
it took them all over the country. It was dirty work, often 
in a confined ait-space: it made them cough, but did no 
harm to the lungs so far as they knew ; it was skilled work and 
not ill-paid, but the hours were long. They lived in Brixton. 
Cycling through the empty streets, they took the five o’clock 
train every morning from King’s Cross, whither they returned 
at about seven o’clock. The job was three miles from the 
nearest station: they walked both ways to save the cost of a 
daily bicycle ticket. The firm was willing to pay for lodgings ; 
but they were married men and, after sampling local hospitality, 
decided to sleep and eat at home, and even brought breakfast 
and dinner with them. It was a simple tale, with no sense of 
grievance: the job would not last long ; the next might be 
easier; life was like that. Their only complaint was that 
they left just before the local tavern opened its doors; they 
could not get what they needed after a long day’s work, but 
their wives would have it ready for them at home. To listen 
to them was to listen to a sermon contra acediam—one of the 
seven deadly sins for our wise forefathers ; but they realised 
the effect of their words as little as Moliére’s bourgeois was 
aware that he was talking prose. 


- * + * * 


A week later I was travelling out of town with two 
younger men, old acquaintances, whose job it was to instal 
and maintain railway signals. They greeted me cheerfully, 
and did me the honour to liken their duties to those of a 
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member of Parliament: Since we last met they had com- 
pleted another course of instruction and got a further 
certificate and a rise of pay, and I had been returned again to 
Parliament. We exchanged congratulations. They were 
proud of their craft, of the company they served, and appre- 
ciative of ‘the schooling they got in the shops.’ ‘This is a 
side of education of which we hear very little. Such men— 
they were both under twenty-five—learn more through hand 
and eye, working in combination, under an expert foreman, 
with occasional refresher courses, than any technical school 
could teach them by laboratory methods. They talked to 
me of ground frames and interlocks, induction and return 
currents, weeds and interference. ‘The thunderstorms, which, 
starting in Europe and travelling westwards, had shaken an 
accident-prone Government, had passed over their heads, 
leaving them almost, but not quite, unmoved. ‘ We have 
been made to look foolish abroad,’ said one, not unpleasantly. 
‘You gentlemen in Parliament ought to have kept us from 
getting into a mess with everyone at once; that’s what you’re 
paid for—same as us.’ On my accepting the gentle rebuke, 
they generously agreed that everyone had to share the blame, 
and that it was not for lack of talking, in many tongues, that 
the trouble had not been avoided. They agreed with the 
views of their fathers (both ex-service men), which they 
expounded to me. Here was another sermon, lasting nearly 
an hour, which ended only when we reached our destination. 


* * * * * 


One sultry evening a stranger sent in his card to me at the 
House of Commons. While Scottish Education was being 
discussed in an empty house (the kingdom is not yet sufficiently 
united for it to be often possible to legislate in one Bill for 
both countries) we stood on the Terrace, enjoying, as the 
sun set, a view such as would have delighted Canaletto, while 
he told me how England and things European appeared to 
him. 
He was a Canadian, born and bred in Calgary. He had 
gone, full of generous enthusiasm, to France with the Canadian 
forces at the age of seventeen. He had served later in the 
Mounted Police; he had worked with his hands on a farm, 
and knew something of America. He had travelled in 
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Europe; had visited France, Germany, Italy and Austria, 
and was now earning a living in England. At one time he 
was greatly drawn to the Fascist movement in England : it 
seemed to promise the unity of aim and of action which had 
so changed the face of Germany, lack of which had brought 
France to her knees and Spain to the ground. He had left it, 
for reasons which seemed to him good, but not until he had 
spent two years speaking to audiences, friendly and otherwise, 
all over England. 

He was unhappy at what he saw, or thought he saw, in 
England. What had kept the Empire together was not ties 
of sentiment, race or blood, but the belief of the Dominions 
that British statesmen, of whatever party, were strong men 
as well as wise, able to lead the country and the Empite, 
without losing votes, towards a goal which, though they 
might never reach it, was worthy. 

He was beginning to lose faith. It was not the official 
Opposition but leading members of the present Government 
who had allowed our Forces to fall to the verge of risk, and 
had been parties to the follies of the Statute of Westminster 
which Ottawa had done nothing to repair, and to the estrange- 
ment of India, of which the Government of India Act of 
1935 was the inevitable outcome. He found English youth 
adrift without ideals, unwillingly pursuing commercial aims 
that accorded ill with their deeper feelings—the daily Press, 
permeated for the most part with an outlook on life which he 
detested, sacrificing truth to headlines and youth to dividends. 
There was much wrong in other lands; but he saw hope 
and faith and activity, even if not always well directed, in 
totalitarian States. Could not we regain these gifts without 
losing our freedom ? 

The authoritarian States were fast gaining ground. 
Physical fitness here was on a low level; business and the 
public services were organised on lines which belonged to a 
dead past. We must speed up things. What could be 
done? He was not what H. G. Wells called a ‘ Gawd- 
saker,’ demanding—for Gawd’s sake |—that something, no 
matter what, should be done. I believe him to represent a 
gteat body of opinion which, if it can find expression, will do 
more to revive our national life, with or without Parliament, 
than any existing political parties. ‘I want to speak,’ he 
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concluded. ‘I can hold a crowd; but for whom can I 
speak? I want to work; but for whom can I work?’ 
We passed in review all the political party leaders ; of each 
he said as did Samuel of the sons of Jesse: ‘ The Lord hath 
not chosen these.’ England awaits her David, but, as he 
observed sagely, ‘he will not appear so long as trade is 
good.’ 
* somnerhs min 78 


It was doubtless of set purpose that Cervantes depicted 
Don Quixote at the outset of his travels (book iv.) as finding 
a wealthy merchant chastising a youth for carelessness and 
knavery. ‘The knight-errant procured his release, abused the 
merchant, and rode off. The merchant seized the youth 
again and flogged him yet more. The youth fled weeping, 
to curse his rescuer: his master remained to laugh at the 
knight. Meanwhile Don Quixote was sitting in the inn, 
many miles away, happy in the belief that he had ‘ prevented 
the greatest outrage and wrong that want of reason could 
form, or cruelty commit.’ 

The Armenians, the Assyrians, the Abyssinians, and 
other minorities have in turn suffered thus from the thought- 
less gallantries of political Don Quixotes of several countries, 
but especially from those of the English-speaking world. A 
salutary resolution for students of international politics and 
champions of oppressed minorities and nations, after the 
next meeting of the League of Nations, would be to raise no 
hopes, to give no assurances, to make no promises and to 
sign no treaties, without the certainty that they will have, in 
case of need, the backing of their respective nations—not 
this year or next, but for the next ten or twenty years. The 
signature of no statesman, however representative, can bind a 
nation forlong. The Assyrians know this and the Armenians 
in Syria will soon be reminded of it yet again. 

© «cod toren iden 


On July 14 a dinner in honour of the Duke and Duchess 
of Brunswick was given in London, by the Anglo-German 
Fellowship, at the Dorchester Hotel. More than 400 
petsons were present, including members of both Houses of 
Parliament and of the Cabinet, and leading figures in the 
political financial and industrial worlds. The principal 
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speakers were Lord Lothian, Lord Rennell, and Sir Frederick 
Maurice. The Times, true to its. traditions, devoted a full 
column to their speeches: the other daily papers dismissed the 
occasion in a few lines. Such is the power of the Press, as 
Lord Northcliffe said many years ago, to suppress. 

The speeches, before an audience no less august than that 
to which Mr. Duff Cooper addressed himself at Paris earlier 
in the month, might with advantage have been delivered by 
members of the Cabinet. Sir Frederick Maurice, as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the British Legion, represents 
what is to-day probably the strongest democratically organised 
body of male opinion in the country. His presence and his 
words were a symbol of the views of that great body of men 
who are, whether as individuals or branches, inclined to be 
distrustful of the trend of our foreign policy, so far.as it was 
reflected by Mr. Duff Cooper’s polished and carefully pre- 
pared utterance, Their views ate not without influence on 
recruiting. 

Lord Rennell, who declared that ‘ the large majority of the 
plain, simple people of this country were eagerly desirous of 


friendly relations with Germany,’ was followed by Lord 
Lothian, who, as Philip Kerr, saw every phase of the war, 
the peace-making at Versailles and the immediate aftermath, 
in his capacity as principal private secretary to Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


We had reached [he said] a very critical stage in the relations between 
their two countries. It was a stage which was at once full of hope and 
full of menace, an opportunity which, if it was seized, might give the 
world the twenty-five years of peace of which Herr Hitler spoke last 
March. 

Both sides desired to return to a co-operation for which there was a 
natural foundation in a certain community of race, . . . but the first 
and decisive move in seizing the present opportunity must now be made 
by this country. ‘That move must be to abandon once and for all what 
was called in Germany the Versailles attitude of mind. 

The League of Nations had never yet been a true League, because 
so many of its members had never been able to escape from the tradition 
of Versailles. He was a supporter of the League of Nations. . . . It 
was more important that the League should revise out-of-date treaties in 
time than that it should have the power to restrain an aggressor. If it 
could remove the causes of war in time, the question of aggression would 
never arise. . . . The real test of the League lay ahead—namely, whether 
it could bring about those revisions by peaceful means which would 
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give Germany the place in the world to which she was entitled, and so 
save mankind from the calamity of another world war. 

National-Socialist Germany, as he saw it, was the product not so 
much of the Treaty of Versailles as of the inability to revise its funda- 
mental discriminations in time... . 

Germany now [Lord Lothian said] has both equality and strength. 
Reparations have gone. Part V of the Treaty of Versailles has gone. 
The demilitarisation of the Rhineland has gone, and the sooner that 
recovery of her natural right to self-defence is accepted without further 
discussion the better. Germany is rearmed. It only remains for the 
British Government to abandon once and for all the fatal system whereby 
she first has a conference with her friends and then presents the results 
as a kind of ultimatum to Germany—the system represented by the recent 
questionnaire—and to substitute for it free and equal and frank discussion 
round a table. The old system is not equality either for Germany or 
for ourselves. Let us abandon this proposed conference at Brussels, 
and see whether we cannot come to grips, on equal terms, with the two 
issues which still separate Germany and her neighbours. 

There are aspects of the internal policy of the National-Socialist 
State which are a serious obstacle to the establishment of cordial relations 
between the British and the German people. Everyone knows what they 
are. And the speed and extent of Germany’s rearmament have caused a 
not unnatural anxiety as to the ultimate intentions of German policy. 
I beg my German friends not to underrate the influence these things 
exert on British policy or the weapon they give to those elements, here 
and abroad, which are opposed to Anglo-German reconciliation. I 
hope that Herr Hitler will weigh these things when the time for free 
negotiation comes. 


On the colonial and economic problem, he continued : 


In proportion as a solution is reached of the Eastern European 
question, the colonial and economic problem is bound to come to the 
front. It is far more than a question between Germany and her neigh- 
bours. It is a question for the world. I have long believed that either 
the nations had to reduce their tariffs and stabilise their currencies so 
that they could pay for raw materials and foodstuffs by means of exports 
and make migration possible once more, or they had to face the colonial 
question as an alternative to a general war. I do not believe that at this 
moment the crude transfer of territory, for instance from Great Britain 
to Germany, is practical politics. . . . The question must be considered 
on much wider lines. All the colonial nations must be willing to make 
their contribution to a transfer of territory. The new world as well as 
the old must be willing once more to reopen its doors to trade and 
migration... . 

It is far more important that the League of Nations, if possible with 
Germany as a member, should grapple seriously with this vast problem 
next September than that it should attempt to refurbish a sanctions system 
which can only be used to maintain a status quo which is out of date. 
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And finally there is the most important question of all, the cessation of 
the present intolerable competition in armaments—a competition which 
will itself cause war unless it can be stopped in time. . . . 

There are good hopes for the future, but do not let us disguise from 
ourselves that the situation is also full of dangers. A world of equal 
nations, and still more of equal armed nations, is a more difficult world 
to manage than a world in which the most dissatisfied nations were wholly 
disarmed. We are to-day in the midst of the most tremendous com- 
petition in armaments ever known. The tensions caused by this com- 
petition are daily increasing. To drift is to end in catastrophe. 

Great Britain, which till six months ago pinned its faith on a low level 
of armaments, has completely changed its opinion. . . . The events of 
the last year have reawakened Great Britain to the truth that peace cannot 
be obtained on the cheap, and that whether for defence or in negotiation 
we must play our cards from strength and not from weakness. 


I left the hall feeling that Lord Lothian had done more to 
express public opinion on these great issues than any member 
of the Cabinet in the past twelve months. 


* * * * * 


The art of marrying beauty to paper, of reproducing 
drawings and water-colours, with a perfection which places 


what was once the privilege of one owner within the reach of 
hundreds, has never been seen to better advantage than in 
Old Spain, by Muirhead and Gertrude Bone, which Mac- 
millans are publishing in September in a limited edition of 
250 copies at 100 guineas each. I made a pilgrimage to St. 
Martin’s Lane to see it, and left, an hour or so later, with 
lighter step and heightened capacity for visual enjoyment. I 
would sooner possess these two marvellous leather-bound 
folios than a new car. The 120 full-page plates are a faithful 
record of enduring beauty ; the work is a record of youthful 
faith in the worth of great art which has inspired its spon- 
sors, who have lost in the past few months three of their 
oldest members, in the fulness of a ripe old age. But pub- 
lishers can say with Horace more confidently than most men, 
Non omnis moriar. The letterpress is figuratively, as well as 
literally, bound up with them and is the product of a rare 
mind as well as of a great printer, for the book does no less 
ctedit to Dr. John Johnson, of the Oxford University Press, 
and his expert craftsmen, than to Dr. and Mrs. Bone. As I 
reverently turned the pages, I felt, as Izaak Walton of the 
strawberry and the Almighty, that doubtless the printer might 
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have made a better book, but doubtless he never did> 
indeed he has himself since told me as much. 

This is not a review, but a spontaneous tribute, from one 
wholly unversed in the arts, to something very beautiful and 
very noble which, when Spain emerges from the furnace of 
affliction, will be very dear to her. It will be esteemed most 
precious, in far-off days to come, in the great republics of 
South and Central America, which owe to Spain, and to 
Spain only, their civilisation, their language and their greatest 
traditions. For here, seen through the penetrating eyes of a 
man and woman who know and love the country in which 
East and West once met, in the fields of war, art, architecture, 
science and love, is the greatest and perhaps the last monu- 
ment toa noble past. In the words of T. E. Brown in 1887, 
addressing his fellow Manxmen— 


Dear countrymen, whate’er is left to us 
Of ancient heritage— 
Of manners, speech, of humours, polity 
The limited horizon of our stage— 
Old love, hope, fear, 
All this I fain would fix upon the page ; 
That so the coming age, 
Lost in the empire’s mass, 
Yet haply longing for their fathers, here 
May see, as in a glass, 
What they held dear— 
May say, ‘ ’T'was thus and thus 
They lived’; and, as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls. 


Lovers of Spain will pray that this book may prove 
auspicium melioris aevi—a harbinger of better times. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN GENIUS’ y : 
To the Editor of the NiNeTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER ‘7 


Srr,—With reference to Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s interesting article on 
‘ The Distribution of European Genius’ in your July number, I would 
like to correct a statement in the footnote on p. 50. Mr. Tilby says © 
‘ Portugal has many poets and a few historians; but is sharply distin- 
guished from Spain in having produced neither novelists, dramatists, nor _ 
painters.’ With all respect, I must submit this is not the case. As | 
regards novelists, the powerful but gloomy and sardonic writer Camillo — 
Castello Branco was an undoubted man of genius, while his style was a 
model of classic Portuguese. There is also Julio Diniz, the author of 
various novels dealing with village life which show keen observation 
and are instinct with a delightful humour. 

To come to the dramatists, Almeida Garrett has left his compatriots 
a noble tragedy in Frei Luiz De Souza, which assuredly deserves a wider — 
fame than it has so far attained. That these writers are comparatively © 
unknown beyond the Portuguese border must be attributed to the lack 
of translations of their works. As regards painters, I am not a con- 
noisseur of this art, but the names of Senhor Julio Ramos and the late 
D. Aurelia de Souza have at least acquired some fame in their own 
country. 

M., P. GuIMARAENS. 
Foz do Douro, Oporto, Portugal, 


July 10, 1936. 








